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THE SHRIMP GATHERER. 


Tae Surimp, (crangon vulgaris.) belongs to; thus combined together, and the result is a 
the class of crustaceous animals which are dis- {covering which protects the animal without 
tinguished by a hard and bony covering, com- ; impeding its motions. 
posed chiefly of carbonate of lime, in which; The shelly coverings of shrimps are formed 
their soft bodies lie securely encased. The} out of a mucous substance secreted by the soft 
joints of this encasement are constructed in | skin of the animal. This mucous exudation 
the most admirable manner, so as to enable {contains a great quantity of calcareous matter 
the animal to move every limb with the most {which speedily hardens, and thus every limb 
perfect freedom. Hardness and flexibility are | becomes encased as it were in a coat of mail. 








_ withdrawn from its interior. 
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In addition to the beautiful articulation of the ‘is generally adopted by women and children, 
joints, the several pieces are rendered still fur-; A transverse piece of wood is stretched acrogs 
ther flexible by the minute muscles on their }the mouth of the net, which is thus kept suffi- 
under surface, which attach them to the body {ciently open, and to the centre of this piece 9 
of the animal, so that they are capable of being } long pole is affixed, the end of which is placed 
moved in every possible direction if it be at all ; against the breast. The net is now placed on 
necessary, independently of the motion of the the ground, the shrimper walks into the sea 
joints. . — -it along its sandy bottom, and the 

As the coverings of crustaceous animals are ; shrimps in endeavoring to escape are caught in 
composed of a hard, unyielding substance, it is}the net. When boats are used the fishermen 
obvious that the growth of the animal in their ; throw out three or four nets, which they sink 
interior wOnld be restrained, unless some;and drag on the bottom by means of leaden 














means were provided by which it could relieve 
itself from its confinement. The shrimp has 
therefore the power of casting off its old cover- 
ing when it becomes too small, and of forming 
a new one of the required dimensions. This 
process of exuviation is annually effected, and 
is preceded by an evident illness on the part of 
the animal. As the animal is entirely unpro- 
tected when deprived of its shell, it first care- 
fully conceals itself from its enemies. The 
part of the shell enclosing the trunk then splits 
on the under surface, and the body is entirely 
The soft skin is, 
however, soon covered with its mucous exuda- 
tion, which speedily hardens, and.the animal 
encased in its new panoply issues from its 
place of concealment, and soon recovers its for- 
mer activity and vigor. 

The shrimp is closely allied to the lobster in 
point of organization, but is much smaller. 
It varies in size from one and a half to two 
inches. It is a marine animal, and very 
abundant all along the English shores. The 
body of the shrimp is enclosed in a shell of a 
green, transparent color, and spotted with gray. 
The shell enclosing its head and tail is divided 
into six pieces, each of which works into the 
other like a coat of mail. The head is fur- 
nished with a pair of antennee or feelers as long 
as the body. The shrimp has ten pairs of legs. 





weights. A sand bank is a place of resort for 
shrimps. 

Shrimps are not edible unless boiled. Ten 
minutes is the proper time. If allowed to re- 
main longer in the boiling water, their flavor 
is‘spoiled. Their color changes from green to 
red by boiling. 

Shrimps are in season all the year round, 
although they are usually most abundant in 
Spring. They are a favorite relish amongst 
the poorer classes in England, and are usually 
placed on the table as an accompaniment to 
breakfast and tea. They are also consumed in 
great quantities in tea gardens and other places 
of public resort. 


PILGRIMS TO THE HOLY LAND. 


Palestine, or the Holy Land, the country of 
than ancient and singular people called Jews, 
lies on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
between the 31st and 34th degrees of north la- ° 
titude. With the Mediterranean Sea on the 
west, and with the whole of Arabia on its 
eastern and south-eastern sides, it may be re- 
garded as a frontier border to that extensive 
pastoral region. 

In the year A. D. 70, Titus, the Roman ge- 
neral, took Jerusalem by assault, burned the 
temple which the Jews had built, and either 
put them to death, sold them into slavery, or 


The two forelegs are furnished with jointed; drove them into exile. For upwards of 200 
forceps for seizing the food. The tail is admi- anges: after their dispersion, Palestine continued 
rably adapted for propelling the animal through ; in a most miserable condition; but when the 
the water, and consists of a wing-like appa- Romans were converted to Christianity it be- 
ratus which can be folded up like a fan or ex- came an object of religious veneration. The 
tended at pleasure. Empress Helena visited Palestine, viewed all 

The mode of taking shrimps. Shrimps are | those spots rendered sacred by the references 
usually taken ina net which is used by the| made to them in Scripture, and built splendid 
fishermen, who either wade up to their knees temples and other religious structures on their 
in the water, or else go out together in a boat.’sites. Palestine was now enriched by the 
The first plan, which is decidedly the simplest, visits of Pilgrims from all parts of Christendom. 
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In the sixth century the destinies of Pales- ' peninsula of Arabia, called Arabia Petrea, 
tine were again changed by the invasion of the } after first landing from the Mediterranean at 
fanatical followers of Mohammed. The Oaliphs;one of the Egyptian cities. The country 
or Arabian monarchs viewed those places es-; which the pilgrims then had to traverse, from 
teemed holy by the Christians with reverence, } the borders of Egypt to the walls of Jaffa and 
and encouraged the visits of pilgrims from the} the shores of the Dead Sea, is little else but a 
gain which it brought them. But when their;succession of rocky mountains and sandy 
successors, the Turks (an ignorant and barba- ; plains, almost destitute of any human habita- 
rous people) conquered Palestine about the‘ tion, and inhabited by roving tribes of Be- 





middle of the eleventh century, the same cour- 
tesy was no longer pursued towards the pil- 
grims. They profaned the holy places, and 
committed every kind of outrage on the visitants ' 
to the holy sepulchre. Accordingly, the pil- 
grims, on their return, related the dangers they 
had encountered, and described, with exagge- 
ration, the profanity and cruelty of the Turks. 
Their representations aroused the chivalry of 
Christian Europe, and a series of warlike ex- 
peditions, termed crusades, were undertaken 
to rescue the Holy Land. 

After the occupation of Palestine by the Cru- 
saders, it became, comparatively speaking, an 
easy task to visit Jerusalem. The Pilgrims 
had only to take shipping for one of the sea- 
ports. Jaffa (the ancient Joppa) was the place 
usually chosen as being the nearest to Jerusa- 
lem, and from thence the pilgrims proceeded } 
along a rocky road, and in a few days arrived | 
at the Holy City. It was for the sake of the 
protection thus afforded to pilgrims that the: 
Crusaders held on to the sea-coast of Palestine 
80 tenaciously. When, therefore, they were 
driven from Jerusalem, and from the es 
of Palestine, they made Acre their capital, by 
means of which they still sought to command? 
its shores, until they were at last driven from 
the country by the victorious Saladin. 

It is due to the memory of Saladin to say, 











douins or Arabian shepherds. This district, 
which was once fertile and productive, has been 
overwhelmed by the sands blown from the Ara- 
bian deserts. In traversing these deserts, the 
pilgrims pass Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb. 
According to the accounts of recent travellers, 
nothing can exceed the desolation of the coun- 
try at the base of these mountains;—rocks piled 
on rocks to an immense height, precipitous 
cliffs, and bare, desolate valleys, fill up the 
melancholy scene. On the face of Sinai is a 
fortified monastery placed for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims and travellers. The ascent of 
the mountain commences above the monastery, 
and in this direction it was climbed by Mr. 
Stephens, who reached the top with some diffi- 
culty, and saw around him a terrific solitude, a 
perfect sea of desolation. The beautiful green 
mantle of vegetable life was withdrawn; not a 
tree, shrub, or blade of grass, was anywhere 
visible. No rivers, and few streams or springs, 
nourish this thirsty land, whose barren sands 
are scorched by the heat of a tropical sun. 

Dr. Richardson, who travelled across this 
desert from Oairo to Jaffa, in 1817, on his way 
to Jerusalem, thus describes the sufferings of 
some pilgrims who had joined their party: 

“The poor pilgrims, who were travelling 
with a small quantity of water, and anxious to 
husband it lest accident should detain us 


that after he had made himself master of Je-} longer in the desert than we expected, or who 
rusalem, he permitted the pilgrims to visit the; carried no flask along with them, and had 
tomb of Christ unmolested. In his last will} kept up with us a great way ahead of the ca- 
he ordered alms to be distributed among the’ mels, came toiling up with parched lips, flush- 


poor without distinction of Jew, Turk, or 
Christian; intending by this bequést to inti- 
mate that all men were brethren, and that 
when we would assist them we ought not to 
inquire what they believe, but what they feel 
—an admirable lesson to Christians, though 
from a Mahomedan. 


ed face, and turgid eyes. like to start from their 
sockets, and begged if we had any water to 
give them a little to cool their mouths. It 
was impossible to be deaf to such a request, 


however much we might wish to husband our 


store; and yet there was no cause for appre- 
hension, for we had more than enough; but, 








Another route, less frequented, but some- j under the idea that it would fall short, even 
times pursued by pilgrims, was to enter Pales- | those of the party who might be considered as 
tine from the south by the upper portion of the the best entitled to indulge, had we been on 
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short allowance, obstinately held out; ved EARLY TO BED AN D- 


though pressed and really in want of it denied 
themselves the gratification, lest a more urgent 
period should arrive, when a drop of water 
should be called for to save a life. Often have 
I seen the flask of water pushed away by the 
hand, when I well knew the parched throat re- 
quired its quenching aid. It was impossible 
to see and not to admire the feeling that dic-; wy, ,; gh for a softer bower, 

tated the resolution, or ever to forget the coun- Try what can be done in the morning sun, 
tenarce that spoke the need of the beverage | And make use of the early hour. 


EARLY TO RISE. 


; BY ELIZA COOK. 


| Early to bed, and early to rise”— 
Aye, note it with care down in your brain, 
For it helpeth to make the foolish wise, 
And uproots the weeds of pain. 
| Ye who are walking on the thorns of care, 


that the hand put by.” 
The scene represented in our engraving re-} Full many a day for ever is lost, 

fers to the time of the Crusades. The party} By delaying its work till to-morrow; 

are evidently pilgrims who have lost their way } The minutes of sloth have often cost 

in the wilderness, and are now in the utmost) 40m years of bootless sorrow. 

distress for want of water. They have been | And ye who would win the lasting wealth 

on a visit to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, } y 1 Serene See mpoON POST, 
4 : . } Ye who would couple Labor and Health, 

and are now returning to their native land. m4 Scie Gt ths bnity hour. 

But no friendly ship lay in the port of Jaffa to} 

carry them home; they were, therefore, com- ; We make bold promises to Time, 

pelled to start across the desert for Ezypt, and; Yet, alas! too often break them; 

intended there to take shipping for Europe. We mock at the wings of the King of kings, 

The arms and figure of the stout soldier recall; And think we can overtake them. 

to memory one of those of champions of the But why loiter away the prime of the day, 


Cross, whose business it was to guard and pro-; Knowing that clouds may lower? 





tect pilgrims from insult and oppression. |!8 it not safer to make life’s hay 
Like Hagar, when she wandered with Ishmael, 
“the water is spent in the bottle’ and the 
whole party, with the exception of the soldier, 
have sat down on the ground todie. The war- 
horse of the warrior lies lifeless on the burn- 
ing plain, and seems to mock his efforts to 


rouse the despairing pilgrims. The old wan, | 


with his arm around his daughter, presents a 
picture of despair and paternal affection; the 
countenance and clasped hands of the daugh- 
ter are beautifully expressive of resignation; 
but their half-naked attendant thinks not—his 


sufferings are too intense, and engross all his; 


powers of endurance. The attitude of the old 
soldier indicates superior energy and pity for 
the helpless objects whose safety has been en- 
trusted to hischarge. He is looking around 
the horizon for help, but in vain; his eye en- 
counters nothing but an interminable ocean of 
sand. Cc. 





Dr. Casin having heard the famous Thomas 
Fuller repeat some verses ona scolding wife, 
was so delighted with them as to request a copy. 


“There is no necessity for that,” said Fuller, ; 


“as you have got the original.” 


; In the beam of the early hour? 

, Nature herself ever shows her best 

} Of gems to the gaze of the lark, 

When the spangles of light on the earth’s green 
breast 

> Pat out the stars of the dark. 

/ Lf we love the purest pearl of the dew, 


; And rich breath of the flower, 

‘If our spirits would greet the fresh and the 
sweet, 

Go forth in the early hour. 


Oh! pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through Morning’s gate, 
To sum up our figures, or plow up our ground, 
And weave the threads of fate. 
The eye looketh bright, and the heart keepeth 
light, 
And man beholdeth the conqueror’s power, 
When, ready and brave, he chains Time as his 
slave, 





By the help of the early hour. 





Never'set yourself up for a musician, just be- 
cause you have got drums in your ears: nor 
believe yourself a school teacher, merely be- 
cause you have a pupil in your eye. 
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NEXT TO ME. ; springs in the cool woods, until we forgot all 
BY Guhdsada’ a TOWNSEND. about war lessons. 
‘ : : Oh! the thousand and one times she has 


I went by it the other day—the old school- } whispered the right letter in some long word, 
house; how natural it looked! The red-brown} and saved my hands from an intimate ac- 
front with the two square windows, and here} quaintance with the ferule, that redoubtable 
and there a broken pane of glass. Then, the} object that always lay in such a prominent 
two great butternut trees that grew across the position on the teacher’s desk. ‘Next to me!” 
road, and the cross old maid that always came | ; How I used to think, sometimes, very dim and 
out with her broom when we boys went} vaguely as boy’s thoughts always are when 
over with our green wooden pails to draw} | they look away off into the great future of 
water. I can see her now—the very ideal of a ;  mandom—that she might be next to me through 
virago, set, like a picture in the oaken frame- } | life. What nice times we used to have, when 
work of her front door. Poor soul! we “boys | we had obtained permission to study our Geo- 
were each in her estimation, an incarnation of graphy together, and what a subject of internal 
allsorts of evil; and I am sure we cordially recip- | congratulation it was with me that there was 
rocated her good opinion by the pranks we} but one map between us. The nuts I used to 
used to play her dog and two cats, (the sole} slip into her apron pocket, and the apples that 
members of her household;) and yet stern, } went into the northeast corner of her desk, and 
harsh woman that she was, far away up, a} secured ‘private lodgings,” between Murray 
great many pairs of winding stairs in her heart, } and Mitchell, would take long to tell of. What 
was a door, and on that door was written } hair-breadth escapes we used to have too, be- 
“woman.” } tween the sharp eyes of the teacher, and the 

There was the play ground too, with the) “‘tell-tales” on either side, and that great, 
white rails running all around it; and the | threatening ferule Jaid, like a mighty man 
grass worn short by the children’s feet. Ah, ; asleep, on the desk. 
me! how the old pictures shine away off there } ‘Neat to me!” A score and a half of times 
in that far land, that strange wondrous land of} have the June suns risen and set since she 
which we catch blessed gleams and glimpses was there, and 1 wonder if the little girl who 
through all the after life—the land of boyhood. } occupies her seat now, has golden hair and 

The old school house! The outside is un- | blue eyes, and if she—no matter my eyes are 
changed, but what is in there? The same line} growing moist while I think about it, for a 
of brown and black and golden heads, running } little green hillock in the sunniest corner of the 
parallel with the desks ranged round the walls. } country churchyard has risen before me. 
Who has the one in the corner now, I wonder! } There is a slab at its head, and itsimply says, 
It. was my desk, and her’s was next then! It “NELLIE! AGED 12.” 
is mine now, and hers is next still; in that back; That tells the whole story. To think of the 
country to which my thoughts have taken pas- } blue eyes, the dimpling cheeks, the laughing 
sage I see her still,—the curls rolling in} mouth, being grave dust! 
shining billows to her waist, and the face that; But while these have been growing into this, 
looked out from them, oh! it was fair as the} it may be that a bright spirit has been wan- 
sweetest dream of Raphael that I ever looked } dering among the golden lilies which I always 
on. The dimples flashing round the small } dream are plaiting the shores of the ‘River of 
moist lips, that looked like nothing in the; Life.” She may have been to school there too, 
world but a half curled. open rose-bud, with | ) but her teachers have been the angels, and 
the dew fresh upon it, and the eyes sometimes her blue eyes have never grown weary of those 
between the crimson ravelling of two sunset } lessons. 
clouds; I catch fragments of blue heaven that} I was so far ‘‘above her” in the old school- 
are like unto them. Ah! me, and to think} house, and now she is so far beyond me in that 
how the sunshine used to “come to school,’’} ‘“‘unknown lore,’’ but I love to think that some 
as.we called it every afternoon, and lie down } time I too shall enter that great class of ‘the 
on the bare boards, and laugh up in our faces, } just made perfect,” and study the new pages 
and set us to thinking about the trees, and the} of the Great Author. Then it may be, wan- 
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dering among the meadows, where it is always 


was some new torment forme. I can scarcely 


summer, and under trees which no October} recolléct anything of those vexations, which 
wind has ever shaken, I shall find her as of) seem of importance enough to write about; but 


old, ‘Next to me.” 
New Haven, Conn, 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY 
OF A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL TEACHER. 


BY EMMA LINLEY. 





NO, IX. 
Thursday, Jane 16th, eve. 
Last night I had no opportunity to write. 
Early yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Wright and 


I never before saw a child do so many things 
to embarrass a teacher. Had I been sitting 
there, with a feeling that it was some other 
person’s duty to govern the boy, I believe I 
could have felt as calmly as Mrs. Wright 
seemed to do; but I was sure Mrs. Ilaley did 
not. I could imagine, from her looks, that 
her first words after leaving us would be— 
“How I wanted to take hold of that Willie 
Wright! I would have given him one shaking, 


Mrs. Haley came into school. I was glad} had I been his teacher.”” I am not sure that I 


to see them; but I do not think -I should 
have been, could I have foreseen the after- 
noon. There was room for only one in my 


should not have enjoyed seeing him in her 
hands. He turned about in his seat; tried to 
get Herbert to play with him; drew pictures 


desk; therefore both seated themselves on the} on hisslate, and held them up, with a whisper 
bench near the south window. , }to his mother, who was more than half aeross 
Everything went on nicely till recess. The} the room from him, to have her look at them; 
children were very quiet, and I believe I felt a} dropped first his book, then his slate; raised 
little proud of their promptness in answering} his hand in recitation time, which is strictly 
questions, and studiousness while in their} forbidden, and, because I would not attend to 
seats;—if I did, I was punished sufficiently.}him, kept it shaking most ridiculously for a 
While the boys were having a recess, I took a} seemingly long time. I was so mortified— 
few moments for conversation with my guests, } ashamed of myself because of my constant 
and was gratified to hear both express their} blushing—ashamed of Willie, in fact ashamed 
interest in our exercises. I liked Mrs. Haley’s} of my whole school, for the very spirit of mis- 
appearance very much. I was pleased to see} chief seemed all about me. Noises, which 
the exchange of glances, which I noticed, be-} would ordinarily have seemed nothing, annoyed 
tween her and her children. They merely} me exceedingly; trifling mistakes in recitations 
looked to see if she noticed how good they) confused me. I am sure Mrs. Haley would 
were, and met the kindly encouraging glance; have more pitied than blamed me, could she 
of interest, which set them to studying again. } have known how intensely I was feeling. 
I wish all my pupils had such mothers, and all} The longest hours must have an end, and at 
those mothers would visit school often. length Willie’s spelling class was heard and 
Mrs. Wright told me that Willie had gone} dismissed. How relieved I felt, when the door 
to the village, with his father, but would come} closed upon him! I congratulated myself too 
to school, if they should return in season. Ajsoon. The other boys went immediately 
few minutes after, just as I had taken the bell} home, but Willie waited for his mother. He 
to call the boys in, Willie’s voice rang through ; was very happy—he shouted, sung, threw 


the still room, as he exclaimed,— 
“Mother, mother,I say! Why didn’t you 





sticks at a mark, and then commenced throw- 
ing his ball against the schoolhouse, to catch it 
as it bounded back. I could endure his noise 


wait for me?” 

Mrs. Wright looked a little annoyed, as she no longer—I went into the entry, fortunately 
turned to the window to satisfy the eager boy. } taking the precaution to close the door after 
It was my turn to feel chagrined, but a little}me, and said in a tone, which I intended 





time after, when he came bounding into the 
room, pinching Solomon Clark,’as he passed 
his seat, so as to make him scream involun- 
tarily. 

Ah! how long, how very, very long the next 


should be very stern indeed: 

“Willie, you must be quiet.” 

Alas, for my sternness! my voice quivered, 
broke into @ sob, and I could no longer repress 
the tears. Willie looked up astonished. 


hour seemed! Almost every moment there} ‘What are you crying for?” he asked, and 
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I could only tell him, because he was so 
naughty. He was sorry in an instant, for he 
is a kind-hearted little fellow. I wiped away 
the traces of my foolishness, talked with 
Willie a little, took a book of pictures from my 
pocket for him to amuse himself with, and 
went back to the schoolroom a happier girl 
than, five minutes before, I imagined that I 
ever could be again in P——. The foolish 
feeling that I should be turned away from the 
school, for keeping no order, was dismissed as 
I found all so quiet. I found no difficulty in 
conducting the remaining exercises as well as 
usual. When school finished, Mrs. Wright 
claimed the fulfilment of my promise to go 
home with her. I was unusually tired, but 
thought it unadvisable to excuse myself, so I 
was soon on my way with the two ladies. Willie 
was no longer under my care, and I was really 
amused by his antics; had he interrupted me, 
when speaking, as often as he did his mother, 
I should have been troubled by him, but he 
was quite respectful to me. When we reached 
the lane, Mrs. Wright said, coaxingly: 

“Now, Willie, run forward and kindle a fire 
and put the kettle on. Will you not, dear?” 

“No, I won't; you can kindle one yourself if 
you want one,’’ he saucily replied, as he ran 
off. His mother pretended not to hear him. 
I pitied her, but there was a slight feeling of 
bitterness connected with the thought that all 
the parents, whether they govern their children 
at home or not, expect that I shall govern 
them perfectly at school, if am fitted to teach. 
I wonder who ever thought of being fitted for 
a mother? Not Mrs. Wright, I am sure. 

I promised Mrs. Haley to visit at her home 
soon, and requested her to visit us again, add- 
ing that I thought we should appear more 
creditably next time. 

“T presume you will,” she replied, continu- 
ing in a low, earnest tone, “I wanted to help 
you this afternoon.” 

I evidently had not mistaken the expression 
of her face. 

Thad quite a pleasant visit at Mrs. Wright’s. 
They are both very social. Mr. Wright has a 
kind, cordial way of expressing himself, par- 
ticularly suited to win friends. He said, he 
has been much pleased with the reports of our 
school which have come to him, and he in- 
tends to give us a call some rainy day, though 
he has not been in a school since he was a 





boy? I hope Willie will not take advantage 
of his presence to trouble me. He seems to 
have no sort of fear, and very little respect for 
either parent. I think Mrs. Wright seems 
under some restraint, in the presence of her 
husband. Ido not see why she should, since 
he is so kind and pleasant. 

Just at sunset, as we were chatting busily, 
@ carriage was driven to the door, and Mr. 
Wright’s sister, with her family, alighted. I 
had been introduced to the unexpected new- 
comers, and was left to entertain them, while 
Mr. Wright attended to their horses and his 
wife prepared a supper, when I saw Miss 
Sophy passing. I told Mrs. Perkins, and she 
expressed a wish to see her. I found no diffi- 
culty in persuading her to come in and wait 
till I could be excused. She was glad to meet 
Mrs. Perkins, and enjoyed the little time we 
remaitied very much. Mrs. Wright expressed 
regret at my departure, though she could but 
acknowledge that my company would give her 
more pleasure some other time. 

Then I had such a pleasant walk home, 
with Miss Sophy. I told her how much Miss 
Rebecca had told me of her trials, because it 
did not seem right for me to be so well in- 
formed concerning her early life, without her 
knowing it. Iwas glad I told her. I seemed 
to claim her confidence, and she recognized the 
claim. As the twilight deepened, and I clung 
closer to her side, she talked to me so beauti- 
fully of life and its duties, that I almost longed 
for some great trial to make me like her. She 
seemed to read my thought and answer it, as 
she referred to the little trials of life. These she 
thinks, if rightly improved, may conduce to 
the improvement of the soul as much as the 
heavier ones, which come but rarely. We 
ought to feel that our Heavenly Father knows 
best what discipline our souls need, and take 
all trials as sent, in love, for our highest good. 

This morning it rained hard the whole time. 
I was thankful enough that I did not remain 
at Mr. Wright’s last night. The forenoon was 
very dark, and the schoolhouse seemed gloomy. 
I wish we could have it white-washed. Only 
half the children were at school, and I could 
not wonder at the absence of the others, as it 
would not have been prudent for them to have 
walked. Mr. Mortimer brought ‘Alice, as she 
thought she could not lose so nice a time to 
study. I was very thankful she came, for her 
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presence encouraged me. In her expressive ' ‘ most ost indomitable will, fully bent upon carry- 
face I could read something I had accom- | ing her sway, for she cared not for the inter- 
plished myself, and it gave me pleasure. I | dicted fruit; she would just taste of it, and 
have enjoyed the mornings I have spent here ' ; being of most generous impulses, of course, she 
with her, because she has improved so rapidly. | desired Adam to enjoy all she did, and so she 
If it could only be my dullest scholars who | , persuaded him to eat with her. How little did 
would present themselves rainy days, how I: ‘she dream that so trifling an act, would so im- 
would try to assist them. The best ones al- / mortalize her in after ages. In one light, it 
ways come, and the efforts which I make to: ‘does seem as an offence, which might have 
advance them more rapidly than usual, only ; ‘ been forgiven; probably she was of a curious 
place them still further from their classmates. /make, and if there had been no prohibition, 
It cleared away this noon and the children ‘she would have passed by the Tree of Know- 
came. The day seems short and pleasant to: ‘ledge. She might not been aware of the sinof 
look back upon, and this evening I have been | ; eating an apple! She had never witnessed the 
sewing very busily, and chatting with aunt | ; consequences of transgression, and when all 
Bekky. I think she seems more excitable’ mankind are so prone to condemn her for one 
than usual this week. She talks in earnest solitary act of disobedience, we long to ask 
very little indeed. I wish she would not jest ;them how heinous must be our repeated trans- 
somuch. Jokes are good for spice, but who ; gressions, after so many centuries, which have 
wants to live upon spice? ; revealed to us the nature and certain conse- 
‘quences of our disobedience. 
THE FIRST COUPLE. | Weare, on the whole, disposed to regard 
‘ Adam and Eve as a gentleman and lady, whom 
It is a subject of regret with maoy that they | it would have been a privilege to have known; 
know nothing of the early history of “the first | they would have been so fresh and original, 
man.” They are so inquisitive that the old ' not warped by fashion, nor living for effect, 
adage, ‘‘in Adam’s fall, we sinned all,” does | nor tormented with the dread of what people 
not satisfy them. They would fain know whe- } ; would think of them. It is not probable that 
ther he was ever a boy, and if so, who were} any of their descendants has written their obi- 
his teachers, but if he was the first man he ‘ tuaries with so graphic a pen as the immortal 
certainly would not have had any but intuitive ; Milton, for he understood the true worth of 
perceptions. And then what a lonely time he ; loveliness and innocence by steady contempla- 
must have had of it! Placed in that beautiful } tion with an internal vision. 
garden, filled with fruits and flowers, at liberty ; And yet, it seems generally admitted, that 
to roam everywhere, and feel he was sole “‘mo-‘ Mra. Eve entailed a great deal of vanity upon 
narch of all he surveyed,” with nobody to‘her posterity. Of course, as she was created 
fret him, and nobody to dispute him about ;a human being, by seeing her image reflected 
mine and thine, he must, of necessity, have! in the lake, she must have been aware of her 
been a very amiable young man. { personal charms; besides, why should we not 
But it seems he did not enjoy being a bache- : regard Adam as a modern husband, who was 





lor—and so a rib-bone, taken from himself, ; conscious of his wife’s attractions, and some 
must have been an object of peculiar tender- ; times, during their honeymoon, at least, hinted 
ness. He had no relatives in law to object to} to her that a part of the stigma of that entail- 
the match, and we generally conceive of Mrs. ; ment rests upon him as well as herself. 

Eve, as a full-grown person, who in the very} We doubt whether full justice has ever been 
beginning of her being was a married woman, ‘done by mortals to this wedded pair. They 
and a terribly inquisitive one, too. How she‘have been terribly mangled, and although 
must have teased our great progenitor to «now quoted by every child as “the first man,” yet 
the names of every fruit and tree in the gar-; we have never seeu the title of Mr. or Esq., 
den. It is a wonder if she talked grammati-{ appended to the name, while many only re- 
cally, for she had never studied ‘‘geograpby,;} member the couplet about his ‘‘fall,” as being 
grammar, nor arithmetic.” There can be}connected with a very wicked person, named 
little doubt, however, but she was a lady of;‘‘Adam!” The same incivility we find attach- 
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ed to his lady by their impolite posterity, not deeply, ‘‘if we are careful to keep in the path 


even speaking of her as Mrs. Eve! And yet, 
we are taught in all our rules of good breed- 
ing and treatises on moral duties, that we 
should exercise the highest respect to our natu- 
ral parents; and if so, how much greater is 
the obligation due to our first parents? How 
should we feel rebuked for admonishing our 
friends of their derelictions, by appending the 
phrase, ‘there is some of old Adam left in you 


yet. ” 


of the worst of our species. 








that leads to it.” 

“And what path is that, Annie?” 

“The path of trustful obedience, and quiet 
faith, and holy love,” was her immediate re- 
ply. 

I knew at once that the words were not her 
own, but that she spoke from memory, and 
that I had accidentally led her to one of the 
old man’s allegories. I was anxious for my 
own sake to hear more of it, and it seemed to 


It is a good ne to think as well as we can} me that it might be good for her own sorrow, 
How much sin} to turn her thoughts for a little while into this 


then have we all committed in villifying our; channel; so I continued: 


first progenitors! Why not in future think 
and write about them as very respectable 
people, who were a temperate, sober-minded 
couple, who in our day would certainly have 
ranked among the chief of our citizens as being 
among the richest of fruit-growers, and in our 
horticultural societies would unquestionably 
have taken the largest premiums for the rarest 
exotics. Further than this, too; this couple 


‘And is it a pleasant path, Annie, that leads 
us home?” 

‘It is an up-hill path,”’ she said; ‘‘but as 
we walk along it, we can, if we will, awake 
soft notes of music beneath our feet, and there 
are whispering winds to cheer us on our way.’’ 

‘‘And what, Annie,” I asked, ‘do you mean 
by the soft music and the whispering wind?” 

“The soft music is prayer,” she replied, 


would undoubtedly have been unflinching ad- ; ‘‘and the whispering wind, the Holy Spirit of 


vocates of the total abstinence cause, and Mrs. 
Eve (as she might now have been metamor- 
phozed into Eva,) would have had a prominent 
rank in ‘‘the school of design,” for she never 
would have thought of sewing those fig leaves 


into an apron, unless she had been a woman of 


delicate taste; and who can doubt but she 
made a very pretty effect with the combination 





God.” 

“And can we,” I said, ‘have the soft music 
without the whispering wind? I mean, can 
we pray without the assistance of God’s Holy 


' Spirit?” 


But there was no need for me to have 


; explained the question; the language of alle- 


gory was most familiar to the mind of the 


of varieties which her elegant garden furnished. ; Child, and she had recourse to itin her reply. 


We therefore would adhere to the old fashioned 


maxim to ‘‘give honor to whom honor is due.’’ ; 
{alone that gives life to the music, and bears 


—Boston Olive Branch. 





THE PATH TO HEAVEN. | 


“No, sir,” she said, “for the spirit of har- 
mony dwellsin the breeze; and it is the wind 


it upward from earth to Heaven.” 
I cannot tell how far she realized the deep 
meaning of these words, for I did not venture 


We select the following beautiful and in- | to examine her upon them. I was afraid lest 


structive allegory from a pleasant Sabbath | 


T should only render indistinct the image which 


school book, entitled ‘The Old Man’s Home.” they conveyed to her mind, by touching the 


Little Annie was mourning for the death of a 


pious old pauper, who had been under her fa- 


ther’s charge, and from whom she had learned ' 
of the Heavenly home. To the question whe- | 


ther she did not expect to meet him again in| 


that home, or whether her home was different 
from his: 


‘ colors .with an unskilful hand. 


Presently I resumed:—“It must, Annie, I 
think, be a pleasant path along which the wind 
thus murmurs, and the music plays!”’ 

“It is a pleasant path,” she replied, ‘‘and 
yet it is very thickly covered with thorns. 
‘<But,” she added, and from the smile which 


“Oh, no,”’ she answered, with unexpected | for a moment lit up her countenance, it seemed 


earnestness, ‘‘we are all children of the same 


Father, and all travel to the same Home—that | 


is,” she added, looking down, and coloring 





as though this were the metaphor which pleased 
her best, ‘‘they are all magic thorns; and if we 
look upward to the clear blue sky, and tread 
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firmly upon them, they keep changing into 
flowers. 

«And is there not another path,” I said, ven- 
turing to guess at the conclusion of the alle- 
gory, ‘which leads away from home, and 
along which the flowers, as you tread upon 
them, keep changing into thorns?”’ 

But I was wrong in my conjecture, for she 
looked perplexed, and replied, «I do not know, 
sir, about the other paths; the old man never 
used to talk to me but of one.”? And I felt 
ashamed of my question, as I said within my- 
self, ‘oh, happy child, to know as yet but of 
one path; and happy teacher, to have so shared 
the innocency of childhood as to have spoken 
to her but of one!” 

Presently, however, she continued, as though 
she observed my confusion. ‘But, sir, he said 
there were flowers which grow by the way- 
side. When the wind blows softly upon them 
they perfume the air: and their fragrance is very 
sweet and pleasant to those who pass them by; 
but if we stop to gather them, then they be- 
come magic flowers, and keep changing into 
thorns. And do you know, sir, why it is 
so?” 

“Not exactly,” I replied; ‘I should like you 
to explain it to me.” 

‘‘Because, sir,’’ she said, “‘when we gather 
them, we stoop down, and turn our eyes to- 
wards the earth, instead of gazing upward 
upon the clear, blue sky.” 

“But, Annie,” I observed, “‘you have not 
yet told me what are the flowers which we ga- 
ther, or the thorns on which we tread.” 

“The thorns,”’ she replied, ‘‘are the trials 
and afflictions which God sends us; the flow- 
ers are the pleasures and amusements which 
we make choice of for ourselves.” 

“Then, Annie,” I said, “the children who 
gather the magic flowers are those who follow 
their own will, while those who tread upon the 
magic thorns are such as submit themselves 
quietly to the will of God.” 

Her countenance became grave, and I saw 
that she already guessed my meaning. I 
thought her mind was now sufficiently pre- 
pared to allow me to apply directly to her own 
case the old man’s allegory: and it seemed as 
though his spirit were resting upon me while 
I did so, and I used almost unconsciously the 
language of metaphor. } 

“Annie,” I continued, ‘a very sharp and 
piercing thorn was but yesterday placed in 








‘your path. Your foot is young and tender, 


and I do not wonder that you should shrink 
from treading upon it.” She trembled vio- 
lently at this direct allusion to her grief, and 
yet looked anxiously in my face, as though 
she wished me to say more. My own voice 
began to falter, and I could only add, ‘But, 
believe me, your kind friend did not deceive 
you; the thorn of affliction lies on the path 
homewards; and if you have but courage to 
walk quietly on, thereis none that with greater 
certainty will change into a flower. (Go, Annie, 
and awaken the soft music, and you will be 
cheered by the whispering wind.” 


A PARISIAN SOIREE. 


We extract a description of a Parisian soiree, 
from which many who form our good society 
may learn a lesson: 

‘An hour or two after dinner people begin 
to collect or rather drop-in. The valet an- 
nounces them atthe door of the saloon, and 
then all ceremony apparently ends. The new 
comers go up and salute the mistress of the 
house, perhaps chat a moment or two with her, 
and then form or join groups here and there. 





If any topic be stirred that interests them, ° 


they remain an hour or so and then depart, 
without saluting either the host or hostess un- 
less they happen to be near the door. A for- 
mal ‘good night’ might suggest to the others 
the necessity of retiring. Sometimes a visitor 


remains only a few moments. Very often. 


there is an entire change of persons once or 
twice in the course of the evening. The con- 
versation, seldom loud, and there is more 
pleasantry or chat than discussion. Ladies, 
instead of arranging themselves in a line— 
which it requires more than mortal courage to 
approach—take their places at various parts of 
the room, and are soon surrounded by acquain- 
tances. On entering they make a salutation— 
half bow, half courtesy—to the mistress of the 
house, and always say adieu to her. If she 
be young she rises to receive them, or perhaps 
waits for new comers near the door. When 
they go, she accompanies them, sometimes, 
even as far as the ante-chamber, where they 
put on their bonnets and shawls.” 





Aristotle, on being censured for bestowing 
alms on a bad man, made the following noble 
reply: “I did not give it to the man; I gave it 
to humanity.” 
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VENICE. 


[From the letters of «A Tennessean Abroad,” {and before we knew by what, or how, we found 


just published by Redfield, we take the an- 


nexed description of this old city, around ; 


which, in every mind, cluster the most roman- 
tic associations: —] 

Leaving Verona, in the afternoon, on an ex- 
cellent railroad, we passed through Padua, 
Situated between two ranges of mountains in 
a narrow valley, filled with grape vines trained 
on trees, and laden with the most delicious 
fruit, to the renowned city of Venice. It was 
late in the night when we reached the station. 
The officers kindly passed our luggage without 
the trouble of examination. In the twinkling 


of an eye, the gondoliers had us in keeping, | 


Vou. IV.—No. 6. 2 





‘all filled and flowing with water. 


that we were gliding up a street—a phantom 
street—the houses rising on both sides of the 
water, and the long, black boat gliding on be- 
neath their windows. It appeared like a 
heaven, and all was so silent and strange that 
it was difficult to realize that we were passing 
through a populous city inhabited by human 
beings like ourselves. We proceeded up the 
Canal Grande as far as the Porte di Rialto, 
where we. branched off and continued to hold 
our course through narrow streets and alleys, 
Some of the 
corners where our way led us were so narrow 
and acute that it seemed impossible for the 
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long, slender boat to turn them; but the skilful 
gondoliers, with a low, melodious cry of warn- 
ing, sent it skimming on without a pause. 





above, two Herculean statues made of bronze 
hammer out the hours upon a sounding bell. 
Two ill-omened columns of red granite—one 


Sometimes, the rowers of another dark-looking} having on its top a figure with its sword and 


boat, like our own, echoed the cry, and slack- 
ening their speed, as we did ours, would come 


shield, the other a winged lion—and an oblong 
square of elegant houses of the whitest stone, 


dashing past us like a dark shadow. At last,} surrounded by a light and beautiful arcade 
we reached our hotel, which was once an an-} filled with jug shops and busy people, all com- 
cient palace, now converted into a house of en-} bined to complete the enchanted scene. After 
tertainment. Feeling no disposition to ddeap standing for some time admiring first one ob- 
after passing through such fairy-like scenes, ject and then another, we entered the doorway 
we quietly seated ourselves around a cheerful} of San Marco, surmounted by huge, gilt horses 
fire, talked of home and friends, wishing in} brought from the Hippodrome at Constanti- 


our hearts that you were with us to share the 
beauties of this curious old city. 

Dreaming of gondolas, palaces, and the Mer- 
chant’s Daughter, I rose on the following 
morning and saw the sun rise in splendor; 


nople when that city was taken by the Crusa- 
ders, and ornamented with mosaic of the 
largest and most costly workmanship. The 
vestibule extends along the whole front, in the 
centre of which there is a lozenge of reddish 


(after being obscured for many days) on ob-| } marble, marking the place where Pope Alex- 


jects that no words of mine can describe. I 





looked out on boats and barks—on masts, 


ander III. and the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa were reconciled, through the intervention 


cordage, flags—on groups of busy sailors,;of the Venetian Republic. The vaulting is 
working at the cargoes of their vessels—on ;}covered with mosaics, and around the walls 
wide quays, strewn with bales, casks, mer- {stand numerous columns of precious marble, 
chandise of all kinds—on huge men-of-war, ; brought from the East. The interior is ex- 
lying at anchor in stately indolence—on acted rich; the walls and columns are of 
islands, crowned with gorgeous domes and tur- ' precious marbles, the vaulting covered with old 
rets, and where golden crosses shone in the! mosaics, with gold ground, and the floor is of 
light, atop of wondrous churches springing tesselated marble. In the sacristy, we were 
from the sea. ‘Going down upon the margin ; shown many precious stones and metals, glit- 
of the green sea, rolling on before the door, } tering through iron bars, and exhibited only 
and filling all the streets, we came upon ato those who can procure a permission. Some 


grandeur, that all the rest was poor and faded 
in comparison with its absorbing loveliness.” 


dulity than has fallen to our share to possess; ‘ 


}such as the stone upon which John the Baptist 





place of such surpassing beauty and such things are exhibited which require more cre- 
9 


It was the great Plazza of St. Mark, so re-} was beheaded, and the rock from which the 
nowned in story and rich in elegant structures. } water gushed when touched by the rod of 
On the east side stands the old palace Ducale, | Moses. San Marco is a grand and dreamy 
once the residence of the Doges of Venice, a structure, unreal, fantastic, solemn, incon- 
building much injured and blackened by time,  ceivable throughout. 

yet more magnificent than all the palaces of} We then entered the palace, and walked 
Italy. Adjoining it is the Cathedral of San} ‘leisurely through the old galleries and council 
Marco, gorgeous in the wild, luxuriant fancies chambers, “where the ancient rulers of this 
of the East; not far from its porch, a lofty mistress of the waters looked sternly out, in 
tower, called the Campanile, standing by it-} ' pictures, from the walls, and where her high- 
self, and rearing its proud head high towards | ’ prowed galleys, still victorious on canvas, 
heaven, commands a view of the Lido and the “fought and conquered as of old.” The halls 
Adriatic Sea. Near it is a second tower not so}are bare and-empty now, yet retaining some 
lofty as the first, but far richer in its decora- } evidences of the ancient importance in the rich- 
tions, bearing on its summit a great orb, ‘ness and splendor of this structure. Crossing 
gleaming with gold and deepest blue; the} the Bridge of Sighs, which spans a narrow 
twelve signs painted on it and a mimic sun re-; street high above the water, we entered by 
yolying in its course around them; while 'torchlight the dark and dismal dungeons of the 
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old prison, the very sight of which caused me 
to shudder and wonder how the human heart 
could ever have invented such cruelties for the 
punishment of poor human nature. The cold, 
damp cells, the instruments of torture, the 
narrow bridge, and the lions’ mouths—now 
toothless—where denunciations of innocent 
men were dropped, all remain as commenta- 
ries upon the doings of the wicked councils 
that sat in judgment upon the actions of men. 

This is the city of palaces and churches, 
many of which contain relics and paintings of 
great value, a description of which would fill 
many letters. 

An excursion to the island of Lido, where 
Byron used to bathe and ride, is generally 
made by persons who visit Venice. The beach 
is devoid of beauty, and the island barren and 
unattractive, except to those who consider 
beautiful every spot associated with the poet’s 
name. On our return, we stopped at the Ar- 
menian College, situatedon a small island near 
the city. We were politely received by one of 
the priests, who kindly furnished us with an 
Armenian book published in the college, and 
introduced us to Lord Byron’s tutor, now an 
old and infirm man, prepared, as he told us, to 
obey the summons of Almighty God. 

While in Milan, I gav® you an account of 
the reception of the Emperor in that city, 
which was cold and formal, being the work of 
hirelings, and not the spontaneous outpouring 
of the heart of the great body of the people. 
In Venice, it was pretty much the same, with 
the exception of the manner, being on the 
water instead of an open Plazza or broad 
street. It was midnight when he entered the 
city, his approach being announced by the 
thundering of cannon and the sound of a thou- 
sand bells. Not wishing to lose the sight, we 
threw our cloaks around us, hurried through 
the old Exchange, and stood on the Rialto, 
under which the procession of gondolas passed. 
The old bridge was magnificently illuminated 
with lamps of every color, the palaces on the 
Canal Grande were all lighted up, music of 
every kind filled the air, and dark gondolas 
glided swiftly along to join the procession. In 
a short time, the youthful Emperor came along, 
and we expected to hear the greeting of the 
crowd on the Rialto, but all was silent as the 
grave; no voice was heard to say ‘Vive l’Em- 
pereur,” no face indicated approbation, but all 





seemed like a funeral, so silent and melan- 
choly, that I retired almost regretting that I 
had gone out. 





EXTRACTS FROM 
“A PEEP INTO SHERWOOD 
FOREST.” 


BY CHARLES REECE PEMBERTON, 


At the little, out of the way, undisturbed vil- 
lage of Edwinston, you can see noindication, nor, 
without previously acquired knowledge, would 
you guess that you are within five minutes’ 
walk of the most perfect specimen of antique 
forest, the most sequestered and distinctly 
charactered elf aud fairy realm on earth. 
It is the last vestige of Sherwood’s right to 
renown. It stands alone, as it has stood for 
the last thousand years; as it stood centuries 
before graceless King John and his graceless 
nobles and courtiers hunted the deer under its 
umbrageous boughs; before Norman William 
grasped the Saxon homesteads, and desolated 
the hearths of a hundred yeomen to gorge one of 
his bull-headed fellow-ruffians. By itself it 
stands, and is like no other spot on which my 
eyes have ever looked, or my feet have ever trod. 
It is Birkland, a beautiful land of beautiful 
birches,with near it, adjoining it, a noble neigh- 
bor, Billhaghor Bellhagh, all ofoaks, which have 
seen ten generations come and pass away. 
Among the birches, too, stand many of these 
tall, huge, bulky and venerable giants. But 
come, reader, let us walk to this Birkland, up 
the short street, through the village, throwing 
as we go a passing glance at the church’s old 
tower and queer spire, and wondering inquisi- 
tively at the odd fancy which placed the eight . 
niches at the tower’s top, and the spire’s foot; 
wherein formerly stood as many gray-coated, 
gray-nosed, and gray-skinned goodiy stone 
saints, which an opposing sect of image wor- 
shippers, deeming the elevation of these impious 
or idolatrous, dismounted and demolished. A 
few paces more, and Edwinston is behind you; 
here the road branches off in a Y fashion; 
that to the left inclining more to a right angle 
with the street: the right hand road leads to 
Thoresby Park—the left is the read to no- 
where, or anywhere; for as your eye runs 
along it you perceive it grows turfy and green, 
being little trodden, except by sheep and har- 
vest wains. Take either of these roads, but 
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proceed directly onwards. Just at the junc-; are enclosed in elastic moss, from which you 
tion of the forks, the apex of the angle, is a} rebound with the lightness of cork, or a ball of 
company of tall graceful trees, firs, and other{caoutchouc.. Do not yet look around you, 


gentlefolks, towering aloft and very beautiful! 
Look well at them—take impressions of them 
strongly—they are the portal spirits to some- 
thing more grand, august, sublime: perhaps 
they are octogenarians—or a century old, yet 
they will appear like striplings, infants, by 
the contrast to which you are approaching. 
Walk down upon that smooth sinking sweep 
of undulation: how gracefully it bends! like 
the mighty, magnificent curve in a vast and 
green Atlantic billow, which by some omnipo- 
tence, some invisible hand, has been suspended 
in its rolling, and fixed thus as we see it. 
‘‘Here let the billows stiffen and have rest!’’ 
said the great voice, and it was so. A stone- 
covered well is all that breaks the verdant, 
rootless, tuftless, weedless surface; an up- 
holster would not have nailed his green baize 
or drugget more evenly on your parlor-carpet, 


nor glued his billiard-table cloth more wrink/essly ; 


—so lies this verdant carpet, this fixed curve 
of the sea, till the uprising crowning crest of 
the billow, ruffled with gorse, with its millions 
of yellow blossoms,—the ocean spray changed 
into bright and burning gold, which mingles 
its glory with the bending blue of heaven. 
That is the barrier ridge which completely con-' 
ceals the universe beyond, and is it not a gor- 
geous barrier? It is so resplendent in its 


beauty that your heart throbs in loving} 


worship of it. Here pause at its foot, and 
drink in the joy which it pours forth abun- 
dantly; and having done so, look upward to 
the ridge, and without pausing in your step as 
you wind to the summit, do but mark how 
‘these hoary-headed giants march up, forward 
upon, into your vision—and from the ridge 

















nor above you: close your eyes, and you breathe 
bliss—you float—sail—fly! You are in heaven. 
Not yet—the chirping of the jackdaws tell you 
this still is earth—for it is not yet said whether 
jackdaws go to heaven. Still this is heaven; 
and you love it all the better on finding that it 
teems with the creatures of earth—living— 
breathing—voiced creatures—and their speech- 
chirping here is delicious harmony—glorious 
concord. Bound a few steps more—you must 
bound, leap—you are full charged with elec- 
tric fluid, and cannot walk. Stop: lift up your 
head, and gaze and gasp in the overpowering 
inspiration—which penetrates limbs—heart— 
and soul! and holds you mute awhile. 

A magnificent temple—the ruined Palmyra 
of the forest, roofed by the wide arch of 
heaven! beautifully grand—aw‘ul, solemn, and 
deeply, intensely affecting: while it bows you 
down in adoration, it fills your spirit with love. 
There is nothing dark, nothing fearful, nothing 
sad in your soul while you gaze—you do love 
it—it wraps you in a sublimity of affection— 
you feel it is all your friend—your parent, 
your guardian—it blesses you while you wor- 
ship it: and you bles# it for the blessing it be- 
stows. You feel that it was not the pride of 
man—nor the mockery of a false religion which 
reared this wondrous temple—that neither 
fraud nor oppression mingled in the design— 
nor has human vanity ever desecrated the holy 
place with monuments to its honor. Gray and 
hoary with antiquity, the massive columns, 
though scathed and rent and bruised by a 
thousand storms, yet uplift themselves in 
stately dignity; or like reverend sages, more 
reverend from the scathe of elements, stretch- 


bound down that gently inelining slope. In}ing out their arms in counsel, or upwards in 


twenty steps the world is quite shut out: you 
are in a strange, solemn and old universe. 
You have passed from time to eternity. No. 
You have leaped out of the present, back a 
thousand years. Your dull lump of earth— 
your hundred and forty pounds avoirdupois, 
more or less, of clay, is at once exhaled, or has 
dropped off, away from your existence! You 
are become unweighable essence, etherially. 
You are all air—a bird—a spirit—you feel 
that you could leap like a cricket, with less 
than a cricket’s ponderosity: ankle-deep you 





appeal to the Father of Creation! and they look 
so nobly calm; so gently majestic. Enchained 
for a time is every faculty, corporeal and in- 
telligent, till wondering love grows bold, fam* 
liar; but in that boldness is no rudeness: it is 
reverential still: like the confiding assurance 
of candid and unsophisticated youth in the su- 
pervision of an ancient man, whose face age 
has not crimped with frowns—whose voice 
peevishness has not cracked into treble .pipes 
by scolding—whose moral beauty and be- 
nignity have grown under Time’s touch— 
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whose authority is benevolence. In the fami- 
liarity is no insolence, no presumption, nor 
servile courting of old wisdom’s condescension. 
It is the open spirit of child to a parent, whose 
philosophy in training that child, has been, 
and is, so unlike so many of the world’s wise 





ones; the philosophy which has deemed the 
task, the rod, the scourge, the unswerving im- 
perative mood, and all lessons‘ of fear, and 
duty, and obedience, and all coercive discipline, 
do but alienate the child’s love, and turn the 


sure, entwine round your limbs, and flash 
their beauty up into your eyes. You are step- 
ping on, through and over the annually reno- 
vated growths of twenty centuries or more; 
and the prostrate brown ferns which crackle 
beneath your feet, will, in a few weeks, send 
up from their earth-hidden roots, thousands of 
tall, curling, green younglings, to mingle with 
the purple blossoms of the heather—then may 
you riot and roll in a sea of perfume—leap— 
spring, bound along now in a delight which 


fountains of affection to lasting streams of;feels not the clog of animality. You inhale 


bitterness, which transform beauty into de- 


the exhilarating gas in such copiousness, that 


formity—change light to darkness—substitute; veins and arteries are no longer the channels 


hypocrisy of form for mind’s earnestness, and 
dry, heart-gnawing convention and compulsion 
for the gushings and bubblings of devoted ten- 
derness. It is in the assurance of reciprocated 
affection that youth grows bold in ancient wis- 
dom’s presence, and that such child is familiar 
with such parent. So, on the subsiding of the 
floods of emotion, mingling awe, and love, and 
reverence, you stand amidst this age-worn 
magnificence, and look upon those antique 
oaks with a deep, serene joy. Your eye 
courses the whole; then approach and examine 
in detail parts and particulars: and how many 
images arise from thesurvey! Fancy suggests: 
an alternation and succession of comparisons, 
and each comparison gives instant birth to its 
appropriate feeling. You ring the changes on 
your sensations: yet all are pleasant ones. 
* * % * * * * * 


But turn your eye to the left, westward; 





what see you there? Is it a sun burst upon a 
line, a sheet, a field of silver? or the snowy 
haze of a dewy exhalation floating beneath a 
’ denser and darker canopy of clouds? Neither. 
What thus fixes your gaze in admiration are 


of blood—they are all air-cells and electric 
conductors: the bird above your head floats 
not more buoyantly than you bound and sail 
on this precious bosomed earth. Wind your 
way down to that broad line of clearing, that 
avenue of enchantment; it seems to have been 
intended for a carriage road, but luckily, the 
projector, rather amending his taste, or grow- 
ing sick of the novelty, no longer charmed 
with his first vague, unfastening impressions of 
beauty, has abandoned it again to the old pos- 
sessors, turf, and fern and heather. Here 
walk awhile, slowly it must be, for you are 
fascinated into hesitation, and pause at every 


‘step. There they are, grouped in magical 


beauty, silent loveliness! Amid each group, 
in serious pride of contemplation of the gracious 
forms and spirits around him, stands a reve- 
rend oak, smiling serenely, serenely and be- 
nignantly smiling, while he contemplates— 
the sultan of the harem! But they are not his 
slaves—they are as free as himself. Yes, 
there they are, fair young nymphs; their 
slender forms enveloped in white silk and sil- 
ver; their smooth limbs just perceivably 


the thousands of white and glistenings stems of; waving; and their abundant, glorious, pendu- 


graceful birch-trees—silent spirits of beauty— 
sy]phs in meditation—dryad damsels assembled 
there to dream. Look at them, and wonder 
at their glory. Are you not impelled, at- 
tracted by: a hidden and undefinable sympathy 
towards them? How you wish and long to 
mingle your being and every sense with that 
quiet, harmonious, and delicious solitude, 
which wafts to you a wooing invitation. Then 


lous tresses swinging in the light wind; sway- 
ing gently to and fro, their rich heads and — 
drooping locks are moving to the sweet music, 
that immortal harmony, which cannot be 
heard in our ‘‘muddy vestiture of decay.” 
The sky above bends down upon the scene to 
look and listen, and clasps the whole in an em- | 
brace of joy. Your soul is heaving and swell- 
ing in the fullness of happiness, of enchant- 


away! Spring over the elastic carpets of}ment, as you gaze here. Your heart floods 


richly tinted mosses—dash through the yield- 
ing heather barriers—pause and stoop to look 


with a rushing tide of eloquence; but speech is 
too poor to bear it along, and voiceless and 


on the bright red stems that bend to your pres- { tongueless it rolls within, bathing and imbuing 
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every faculty of thought and feeling with the ‘ self from time to time on the undisturbed pos- 
omnipotence of love. If you cast your reflec- {session of my quarters, and the probability 
tions back upon the world you have left, far, ; that the coldness of the night would prevent 
far behind you, search the stores of memory, {the appearance of other travellers. In these 
and examine each fibre of sense which me-‘ congratulations, however, I was suddenly in- 
mory agitates. Is there any bad passion‘ terrupted by a triumphant rattling of sleigh 
there? is there any corrosion, any harshness, } bells up to the door, and a sound of boisterous 
stirs there one breath of ill-will to any human : merriment bursting unceremoniously into the 
being? Is not all your soul steeped in bene- ‘hall, and quite as unceremoniously into the 
volence? Is there one tinge of reflection which ‘ parlor which I had considered so exclusively 
is not of love to all God’s creatures? No, no,;my own. They were a party of young people, 
all are good, all are beautiful; you are what numbering some ten or twelve, and evidently 
you would have all things, a totality of peace! : belonging to the country near, for they seemed 
You are a Christian, then; you are adoring ' quite as much at home under the roof, as I 
Heaven! Keep the instructions which these could claim to be myself, the gentlemen call- 
contemplations give yeu in your heart; store; ing about them lustily for such good things as 
them there, and let them guide your practice the house afforded, and the ladies helping 








when you mingle with the world. 


* * * * * * * a 


Oh! it is good to walk where Nature unfolds } 


her beauty amid her silentness, and you carry 
good back into the bustling world from these 
occasional visits to her flowery and woodland 
domains. Bless you, Birkland; good bye for 
the present, and remain for ever in your beauty! 





THE CAVE AT MILLS FALLS. 


; 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 





I was seated by a comfortable fire in the par- 
lor of one of the hotels in a flourishing village 
at the west—the west of twenty years ago— 
not Kansas or Nebraska. 

The night without was clear and cold, and 
the crackling of the snow under the feet of 
the passers-by, had a biting sound, that made 
me draw closer to the ruddy blaze that was 
roaring up the chimney. There seemed to be no 
other guests present to enjoy the favors of mine 
host, or to disturb the tranquility of my rest 
after & long, cold day of travel, and, having} 
Cone chivalrous duty to a hot supper, I had’ 
drawn a rocking-chair and a small table to a! 
corner of the fire place, and sat dividing my 
time between a sleepy reverie of somebody, 
or something, and a sleepier book that had 
been written by somebody, somewhere. 

I felt exceedingly comfortable, and quite in a 
humor to be satisfied with the world in gene- 
ral, and myself in particular, and, indulging 
in the humane opinion that my own conve- 
nience was the thing of prime importance in 
the universe, I was fain to congratulate wy 














ing-chair. 


themselves unhesitatingly to the comforts of 
the parlor. 

One of the latter showed herself at once to 
be a beauty and a pet, from the peremptory 
manner in which she treated her companions, 
and when a devoted admirer had provided her 
a warm seat by the fire, she tossed her head 
contemptuously, and throwing down her hood 
upon the table, and shaking free a mass of 
shining ringlets over her mantle, commenced a 
graceful pirouette around the room. She was 
petit, and pert, with a foot like a gazelle,a 
laugh like the sound of a mimic waterfall, and 
a skin like the leaf of the water lily in its 
first bloom. She paid not the least attention 
to the questions or remarks of the party until, 
breathless with her waltzing, she danced up to 
a tall, dark-eyed girl who occupied the only 
other rocking-chair, besides my own, which 
the parlor afforded, and with a series of bows 
and curtsies, exclaimed, “I’m tired, Lucy 
Ghellis—if you please ma’am, I’m tired.”’, 

«I presume so,’’ replied the person address- 
ed, settling back significantly, into her rock- 
“I think any one would have a 
right to ‘be tired after the performance you 
have just finished.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” continued Alice, for so they 
called the little maiden, ‘‘and it was all for 


your particular benefit, ma’am, and I would 
like to rest, ma’am.”’ 


“Ah!” said Lucy, laughing, ‘‘then I beg you 


you will proceed to rest.”’ 


Alice turned round, as if despairing of suc- 


cess in that quarter, and folding her little 
round arms upon her bosom, exclaimed, with 
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her mouth drawn quaintly up, “I'll be so good } of the severity of the weather were adduced, 
as to ride home with any gentleman as will } but to all this Alice replied very positively— 
procure me the possession of that same rock-} - “I don’t care for that, I know it is going to 
ing-chair that Miss Ghellis monopolizes.”’ thaw, for our yellow hen crowed to-night, and 
This brought several at once to their feet, }she never crows except it’s going to thaw.” 
and various and laughable were the expedients; In the midst of the laughter which this oc- 
resorted to, to drive Miss Lucy from her seat. {casioned, a young man, who had that day 
She retained it, however, with decided com- travelled some twenty miles from the south- 
posure, and a pretended ignorance of what; ward, asserted that it was raining in B—— 
was demanded of her, until, in the midst of {that morning, when he left. 
their merriment on the subject, supper was; ‘‘I told you so!” exclaimed Alice. ‘This is 
announced. the last snow we shall have this winter, and I 
I had been sufficiently amused by the party } wish to see Mills Falls in the ice, before I die. 
to wait with some interest for their return, ; Who knows but I shall be under the snow my- 
but before the rattling of the knives had ceased ; self before another winter?” 
across the hall, the parlor door opened, and} Alice Lyn’s plea prevailed, and the party 
Alice Lyn slid quietly into the rocking-chair. ; were soon equipped, and set off gayly to the 
When the party returned, however, the former ; Falls. For myself, I sat listening till the sound 
occupant took no notice of her presence, some- of their voices died away, and then, possessed 
what to the chagrin of Alice, as I fancied, but, ; by a singular curiosity to know more of the 
after a few moments, when the restless beauty ; party, and the place they were so anxious to 
had darted from her seat, Miss Ghellis resumed visit, I, uoked for the landlord, that I might 
her former position with the utmost noncha- } inquire the direction, and follow them. 
lance, and the contest for the disputed chair; I had recently finished my medical studies 
was commenced with renewed vigor, very {at an eastern university, and had been, for two 
much in the manner of noisy child’s play. or three months, travelling through the West- 
I now rose from the comfortable seat in;ern States in search of a location where I 
which I had hitherto indulged, and passing it; might win a comfortable way in the world. 
over to the party, offered it to Miss Lyn. She; This was the first party of sociable young 
turned upon me with a frightened look, ex-! people I had seen during the winter, and, as 
claiming, ‘Oh no, sir, thank you, thank you, | they were the kind of people with whom I ex- 
I don’t want a rocking-chair,” and perching } pected to pass my future life, I felt an unusual 
herself with astute dignity on the corner of a! degree of interest in them. 
little lounge, she seemed to strive assiduously; ‘They have gone round by the road,” said 
for the space of five minutes to look grave. the clerk at the bar, in answer to my enqui- 
Miss Ghellis, however, with a dignity and po-} ries. ‘But if you don’t mind the snow, you 
liteness I had by no means expected in a party ; will find it much shorter to strike off right 
of hoydenish school girls, as I had decided through the woods east from the village. The 
them to be, apologized for having disturbed ; noise of the Falls will direct you—it is not far, 
me with their noisy child’s play; and I was} in that direction.’’ 
just debating in my own mind whetherI could; I hesitated a moment about taking this ad- 
take advantage of the opening, and continue vice, as I saw it would bring me on the oppo- 
the conversation—for there was something in; site side of the river from the party whose 
her looks and manner that pleased me—when ; steps I was following, but a second thought 
Alice Lyn once more started to her feet, and convinced me that this would give me all I had 
declared that she was going to Mills Falls.{a right te desire—a good view of the Falls, 
Some of the party remonstrated that it was} and would lay me open to no charge of intru- 
quite too cold for such an expedition, but Miss ; sion; so I took the path which had been re- 
Lyn, with native pertinacity, asserted that it } commended. 
was not cold at all, but, on the contrary, we; Once out of dcors I perceived that the snow 
were going to have a thaw—she had no doubt} no longer crackled under the feet as it had done 
it would rain before morning. This assertion } at nightfall, and other signs of a sudden and 
drew forth much merriment, and various proofs’ decisive change in the weather were so evi- 
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dent as to surprise me. “I should not 
wonder if it rained here before morning,” I 
said to myself, as I wended my way among 
the tall trees that stand so grimly in a Western 
forest. 

The black branches were now laden with 
their picturesque foliage of snow, and the 
moon, wading through thick masses of floating 
clouds that were gathering in the sky, left the 
night just dark enough to give free scope to the 
fancy, in the images with which it peopled the 
dim wood. Occasionally an owl, from some 
quaint niche amid the branches, would send 
out its shrill “tu whoo”’ in acknowledgment of 
my approach; but there was nothing else to 
break in upon the monotonous sound with 
which the rumbling Falls filled the air. The 
wood through which I was passing, skirted 
the village at no great distance from the hotel 
I had left; and I had not gone over three quar- 
ters of a mile, when I found myself standing 
on the banks of the river, at the foot of a water- 
fall of unusual beauty. The river leaped 
suddenly over a precipice of some thirty feet, 
and the volume of water had worn its way in 
the centre, so as to give a crescent shape to the 
fall, while the ragged points of the rocks jut- 
ted far out on either side, fringed with dropping 
cedars—heaped with snow, and adorned with 
icicles of such various and beautiful forms, 
that a less enthusiastic person than Alice Lyn 
might well have wished to see Mills Falls in 
the ice before he died. The dance and tur- 
moil of the water was sufficient to keep the 
river clear from ice for some little distance be- 
low the Falls; and tempted by the white spray 
that was rolling up at my feet, I stooped and 
dipped my hand in the water, and was sur- 
prised to find how much warmer it was than 


verge of the rocks, and stood, with folded 
arms, gazing with silent and absorbing interest 
on the scene. 

“Don’t stand there, Lucy Ghellis—don’t 
stand there,” shouted a voice behind her, but 
the warning came too late. There was a 
crackling of the ice—a sudden shriek—and the 
poor girl was struggling in the mad waves be- 
low. It was no time for thought. I knew no 
more, until, plunging myself in the stream, I 
had rescued her from the turmoil of the water, 
and was bearing her insensible form up the 
bank to a naked ledge of rock that attracted 
my attention. On—on—I bore my fainting 
burden. I did not notice how or where, until 
I laid her down upon some withered hemlock 
wreaths that lay heaped up in a sheltered 
place among the rocks. 

I set myself at once about the task of resus- 
citation, but it was long ere I succeeded in 
rousing the feeble signs of life which she exhi- 
bited, and when, at last, she opened her eyes, 








the atmosphere. The stream was one of those 
that take their rise on the high ridge between 
the lakes and the Ohio, so that its source was 
many miles away to the south. While I was 
stili wondering about the warmth of the 
water, my attention was arrested by the ap- 
pearance of the party that I had followed from 
the hotel, but who, having taken a longer 
road than I, had only just arrived. I could 
hear their voices calling gaily to each other, 
and could distinguish the form of Alice Lyn 
as she danced about, and clapped her hands 
with bursts of unbounded admiration. Pre- 
sently, a tall, dark figure advanced to the very 





it was only to fall off into a succession of 
fainting fits which must have lasted for two or 
three hours. I threw together some of the 
broken branches about me, and kindled a fire, 
both for the purpose of imparting warmth to 
the figure of my charge, and of relieving the 
increased darkness of the night. I was too 
much confused by what had occurred, to think 
clearly on any subject, but still I did not for- 
get occasionally to send out my voice in a pro- 


longed shout, in hopes of attracting the party , 


who, I thought, must be searching for their 
companion. I did not then observe, though I 
afterwards remembered distinctly, that the 
rumbling of the Falls had so much increased 


as to render it impossible for any human voice — 


to be heard above the tumult. 

It must have been near midnight before she 
was sufficiently recovered for me to attempt to 
leave her in search of help, and when I did so, 
I had proceeded but a few steps, when, horror 
of horrors! my feet plunged suddenly in the 
water of the river, and, glancing about, I saw 
the arch of rock that spread above us stooping 
darkly down unto within a few inches of the 
water. I had not before observed that the 
spot we occupied, formed a wide-mouthed cave, 
somewhat in the form of a horse-shoe, except 
that the floor was an inclined plane, the upper 
part of which was higher than the roof of the 


arch that formed its mouth. This mouth was 
i 
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now almost concealed by water which was ra- 
pidly approaching us, and from which I could 
see no way of ‘escape. 

“Do you know where we are?’’ I cried, 
rushing hastily back to the spot where I had 
left my companion. 

She half rose from her seat, and with a rapid 
glance about her, replied: 

“Certainly; we are in the cave at Mills Falls. 
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effort, as if her faculties were becoming more 
and more benumbed with a consciousness of 
her situation. 

“Does the water ever rise to this apart- 
ment?” I asked anxiously. 

“Yes—no. I don’t know,” answered she 
confusedly, ‘I beg pardon; yes, I remember 
they were talking about the water-marks here, 
but the gallery yonder is higher than the sum- 


I know the way perfectly well. Shall we go?” mit of the Falls.” 


«And is this the whole of the cave?’ I asked 


I went with my torch, and examined the. 


breathlessly, casting my eye back at the water ; place she designated. It was somewhat in the 
upon which the fire was now throwing a fear-; shape of a huge, old-fashioned pulpit, very 


ful glare of light. 


high, but perfectly accessible, and could hardly 


Lucy sprang to her feet with a sharp cry Of fail to form a safe retreat in case the water 


alarm. 
“Overtaken by a freshet in the cave,” she 


shrieked. ‘They Grotto—quick! we have 
scarcely time to reach it;” and, gathering her 
shawl about her, she rushed towards a distant 
corner of the cave. Seizing a blazing pine- 





should rise to the apartment we occupied. 
‘We are secure from the water at least,” 
said I, returning, while my hands instinctively 
sought the pockets of my hunting-coat, for I 
had made a pleasure as well as a business of 
this tour of discovery, and had frequently carried 


knot from the fire, I followed her steps, and } to the primitive taverns where I lodged a suffi- 
leaping over the water, where it crossed my {cient supply of game to furnish my supper 
path, ascended a few steps cut in the stone, {and breakfast. On the evening in question, 


and entered, through a small aperture, into the 
apartment she had designated as the Grotto. 
The floor of this room was several feet higher 
than that from which we had come—it was in- 
deed, a lofty, spacious apartment, with ragged 
arches of rock hanging dismally from the thick 
gloom overhead. Unconscious as I had hither- 





however, I had been more fortunate in the 
choice of a landlord, and my little stock of 
game remained untouched. Little enough it 
was, but it was all we had, dear reader, to 
sustain life during those long days that we re- 
mained water-bound in the cave at Mills Falls. 

My examination of the cave had lasted but 


to been, I became, in a moment, painfully» moment, and I sat hastily about kindling a 


alive to the horrors of our situation. I could 
hear the crackling and crashing of the ice 
above us, and the swelling and roaring of the 
infuriated waters, as they howled madly 
through the cavern we had left. 

“Is there no escape from this?” I asked of 
my companion, after holding my torch aloft, 
and ascertaining the capabilities of the apart- 
ment. 

Lucy shook her head hopelessly, with her 
white lips pressed tightly together. 

“I must go back for wood,” I said, ‘‘we 
must have a fire;” and I was about to return 
for some of the drift wood with which the 
lower cavern was thickly strewn, but a quick 
motion of her hand arrested me. 

‘Here is wood,” she said, pointing to a place 
well stocked with broken branches; “we al- 
ways have an illumination when we come 
here, and we were ready for a pic-nic last fall 
when Emma Martin died.” She spoke with an 


fire, for ] was young and active then, besides 
being prompted to activity by the wet and cold 
state in which we were. The dense smoke, 
which at first rewarded my efforts, was quickly 
succeeded by a rapid, crackling blaze, which 
threw its light over the centre of the grotto, 
and brought out in strong relief the marble 
figure of my companion, who still stood where 
she had first paused, watching my movements 
with a wistful, frozen look. A cloth pelisse 
fitted closely to her slight, graceful figure, and 
the unbound masses of her raven hair felt 
dripping over her bloodless cheeks, and swept 
like a mantle of night about her shoulders. 
That statue-like figure has remained faith- 
fully daguerreotyped upon my memory ever 
since. I think I made some drawings of it 
subsequently, but when Lucy came at last to 
be ‘endowed with all my worldly goods,” I 
suspect she destroyed this portion of them. 
Would you believe, dear reader, that, amid the 
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many causes of terror around us of that mo- 
ment, she was most afraid of me?—of me! who 
would not only then, but at any, and every 
subsequent moment of my life, have sacrificed 
every thing for her comfort! 

I have never fully believed it myself, though 
she continues to assert it, as a fact, to this 
day. 

Her raven hair is streaked with silver now, 
and its heavy folds combed soberly away be- 
neath a matron’s cap. I see her, asI raise my 
eyes from my paper, and peer at her through 
my spectacles. She sits there knitting warm 
stockings for our youngest pet—our Alice— 
asleep in her cot. Years have passed away 


A.POOR MAN’S WIFE. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Her dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and 
white, 
And timid as trembling dove: 
And it twinkled about me, a jewel of light, 
As she garnisht our feast of love; 
?T was the queenliest hand in all lady-land, 
And she was a poor Man’s wife! 
Oh! but.little ye’d think how that wee, white 
hand 
Could dare in the battle of Life. 





Her heart it was lowly as maiden’s might be, 
But hath climb’d to heroic height, 


since then, but she is still to me the same} And burn’d like a shield in defence of me, 


Lucy, that I have loved from that moment un- 
til now. 
Reader, do you wish to know how we es- 


On the sorést field of fight! 
And startling as fire, it hath often flasht up 
In her eyes, the good heart and rare! 


caped? how we appeared at last among the} As she drank down her half of our bitterest cup, 


startled villagers, who had worn themselves 
out in a vain search for our remains? 

For me it is enough to know that we did es- 
cape, and have been blessed with a long life 
of happiness since as a reward, for our frozen } 
courtship in the Cave at Mills Falls. 

Buffalo, Sept. 1854. # 


AUTUMN LINES. 


BY MRS. L. S. GOODWIN. 








A pensive call my spirit hears, 

To where the fading wood uprears; 
And Autumn, down the windy glades, 
Goes rustling in her gay brocades. 


Here gloom and gorgeousness indwell; 
Upon me Seems a graveyard spell; 

As though ’twere eyes grief-led apart, 
Scanned marvels of the sculptor’s art. 


Than smiling sky, and daised green, 
Dearer to me this mournful scene; 

Like idle love ’mid healthful breath, 
Grown worship by the bed of death. 


The unclothed statues of the grove, 
Faith’s suited emblem, point above; 
Nature, beyond her urn, descries 
Spring’s resurrection morn arise. 








A wise traveller will push forward to the} 
end of his journey, intent on the business he 
has in hand. If we feel the importance of the } 
business of life, we shall not loiter on our way ; 
to eternity. g 


And taught me how to bear. 


; Her sweet eyes that seem’d, with their smile 


sublime, 
Made to look me and light me to Heaven, 
They have triumph’d thro’ bitter tears many a 
time, 
Since their love to my life was given: 
And the maiden-meek voice of the womanly 
Wife 
Still bringeth the heavens nigher; 
For it rings like the voice of God over my life, 
Aye, bidding me elimb up higher. 


I hardly dared think it was human, when 
I first lookt in her yearning face; 
For it shone as the heavens had open’d then, 
And clad it with glory and grace! 
But dearer its light of healing grew 
In our dark and desolate day, 
As the Rainbow, when heav’n hath no break of 
blue, 
Smileth the storm away. 


Oh! her shape was the lithest Loveliness,— 
Just an-armful of heav’n to unfold! 

But the form that bends flower-like in love’s 

caress, 

With the Victor’s strength is soul’d! 

In her worshipful presence transfigur’d I stand, 
And the poor Man’s English home 

She lights with the Beauty of Greece the grand, 
And the glory of regallest Rome. 





No one can know what temptation is unless 


he has been in it. 
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BURIED YOUTH. ing group upon which the eyes and mind 
= might rest. Once more the young girl said 
BY MRS. MARY H. EASTMAN. softly to her friend— 


I had been making " preparations for the de- — me if the face looks natural and cheer- 


parture of my son, a little midshipman, who 
was about to brave the perils of the ocean, for 
the first time. There was but one thing more} 
to do—to obtain his daguerreotype likeness, in 
the new uniform that was so becoming to him. 
We went to Whitehurst’s gallery; I, with a 
sad heart; he, full of joyous anticipation, as 


As she spoke, she raised her eyes to look for 
the answer that was not readily given. Per- 
haps it was because I was so intently regard- 
ing her that, for a moment, she fixed her gaze 
upon me as she looked up. Only fora mo- 
ment, and in the depths of those beautiful eyes 
are always the young when there is something dwelt—what was it? a joy? Oh! no. Deeper 
untried and novel before them. His bright, | ¥% the darkness of her eyes, from the long 
happy face imparted something of its gaiety nanan that curtained them; but there was a 
to mine, but I knew too well how near are the | softness, a melancholy sweetness there, that 
dark waters of disappointment to the crystal { {scinated me, 1 wee gure: there was wna 
waves of hope. cause in that young — for the twilight 

‘ ee beauty of the face. I longed to ask if sorrow 
h ( 
While he was within the enclosure, under } ad already fallen on one so young? If. 








the direction of the artist, I remained in the} : 
front part of the room, looking at the rege | me nee end adigeing vm ant ve ¥ 
sentations of faces—many of which were fa- } hae omar “ reesqenpenye sagen 
wy: ‘the picture finished by the afternoon, when 
miliar to me. I observed several groups of: : . 
‘ {she would send for it. Then, putting on her 
persons as they left the gallery; but soon my ‘ : 

: {bonnet and mantillayshe and her companion 
attention was arrested by a few words that I ‘left th Soonaf oenneiahien 
heard uttered behind me, and as I .turned joine 4 hogar pane Kent e * 
sag the speaker, she repeated her sen-‘" «.pi4 you observe,” she said, “that lovely 

’ (oe ° % 

- oa en , ia ai ‘girl that has just gone? She was having her 
~ —s oho se ’ she “ye ; but ™ the ‘likeness taken for her mother. She will very 
- . ace pleasant? I tried, she ‘ soon take the veil, for she is going to be a 
continued, ‘to look cheerful and happy, for I} nun.” 
want this likeness for my mother.” ( Going to be a nun! Oh! could it be that 
The speaker was @ very young girl; hardly, oe was the sad destiny of that young crea- 
ic, dic senateh emia. er eaeare:|goetiaraumnmemeamie nomeommmenn 

a ’ > youth’s graces—were these to crus y 

seni peg ones back ree Me - ‘the gloomy life of the cloister? Was that 
uriance on the back of her | beautiful hair, woman’s glory, to t off, 
head. It waved in satin masses, and the care- ‘cast aside, and sdeieiti “agit those 
legsness but taste with which its owner had ‘eyes to close to the lovely visions of earth, 
twined it around a small comb, that supported ‘those ears to shut out the music of the voices 
i “api 8 made it a great ornament. The ‘of friends, the harmonies of life for ever? Was 
ark eyebrows were, it may be, shade too’ that form to be enclosed in the mock sancti 
heavy; and while the young lady looked down sof a nun’s garment, that brow to be rer 
‘arse — Aree noticed vee wre ate of | by = oe ie Pat ake of a living 
shes, and the general cast of her fea- | death? ere a e love and genius, and 
tures. They were not regular, but were far } beauty and thought that met in the wondrous 
from being indifferent. Her cheek was full but } depths of those eyes—were they to be, as 
pale, yet the countenance and the handsome «‘Whea the lamp is shattered, 
bust indicated health. She sat in a large‘ Toe et era ee 
chair, and behind, it, with her white arms‘ Was that voice (the echo of its sweetness still 
resting on its back, stood a very fair girl, who dwells within my ear) to be heard no more in 
was looking at the picture, too. ‘its once happy home? I could have wept as 
‘I could not turn from them; it was a charm- ‘these sad thoughts rapidly passed through my 
' : 
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mind; and one, who stood near, as if reading} RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 
their import, said— nome 
“Poor girl! poor girl!” It is an eternal truth that man does not live 
a 6 A @ ‘ » (from himself; yet unless he appeared to live 


And will she ever awake from this dream ftom himself, he would not live at all. 
that even now bewilders her? How full of; Whilst man is engaged in temptation com- 
meaning were her own words, ‘‘I tried to look ; bats, he is at times gifted by the Lord witha 
cheerful and happy.” ‘Poor girl!” indeed. }state of peace, and is thus refreshed. 


Already the mask presses against the soul it! ‘Truth becomes beautiful, spiritual, and inno- 
would hide in its struggles to illume or to sad- ‘cent, in the degree that we acknowledge that 
den the ingenuous face of youth. The effort ' it is of and from the Lord. 

of her life has commenced. For the rest, it! 
will be required of her to “try to look hap-' 
py-” 

But not for the sake of the mother who has} eensible of oar wants. 
so tenderly reared thee, young maiden! who The philosophy of the P. ied its 
bore thee on her bosom in infancy, who hoped f i 2 ape 4 1 me pen mee . 
to have guided thy joyous youth, to have seen } setae: een cetera lingpt se 3 
thes, in thy turn, a mother—and to have been | above riches, above honors, above the world, 
cheered by thy ‘society in her failing years. | but it never enabled a man to rise above him- 
Thou wilt make the last return for all she has ( a a cactiniidyen anol canta 
d hen th i } : ‘ 

~ incpece linens gem temnedpapan toarsd. Let every one esteem others more than himself, 


transfer of thy sweet, sad features. Thou ; 


hast not, as did thy Redeemer, with His last ; would have been accounted the dictate of folly, 


breathings, provided for a mother’s comfort } when eclf-estimation was the actuating prin- 


Thou hast deserted her! Hereafter, in sickness ;“P!e> and that humility which forms the very 


and in sorrow, another voice than thine will basis of the Christian character would have 


cheer her, another hand administer to her need. heen Judged only to express bastnens. wey 
Thou, in thy solitary, cheerless cell, will, one Repentance not ending in reformation is 
day, arouse from this illusion, clasp thy rosary, ; worthless. Devils have that kind of regret 
and look back sorrowing to the time when, ere |®24 sorrow; but they never turn to God— 


seeking thine own pillow, thou, resting thy ;Dever renounce iniquity. ‘He truly repents 





aoe 


The worst kind of natural poverty is con- 
tinually to create to ourselves new wants; the 
worst kind of spiritual poverty is not to be 





head beside hers, pressed upon her lips a loving }f the sins he has committed, who does not 


good night. Ah! the remorse that will lengthen {Commit the sins he has repented of.” 
those ‘gloomy days! the penances and prayers! Nothing is more unwise than to delay re- 
that will, in vain, be performed, through those pentance. Augustine says, ‘The repentance 
dreary @ights! The useless wish that there | of a dying man often dies with him.” Speak- 
were a d, who would bear to that mother’s ing of a death-bed repentance, Ambrose says, 
ear a desire to return! But then, as now, thou | ‘I will‘counsel no man to trust to it; because 
must “try to look happy,” until the grave will} I am loath to deceive any man, seeing I know 
enclose thee and thy strange secret within its ‘not what to think of it. Shall I judge sucha 
embrace, for ever. one @ cast-away? Neither will I declare him 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 4th, 1854. ‘safe. All I am able to say is, let his state be 
‘Jeft to the will and pleasure of Almighty God. 
The “Plough, Loom and Anvil” gives the { Wilt thou therefore be delivered of all doubt? 
following solution of a phenomenon which | Repent while thou art yet healthy and strong. 
many have observed:—“‘A wheel made to re- {If thou defer it till time give no longer possi- 
volve with such velocity as to render its spokes } bility of sinning, thou canst not be thought 
invisible, is seen, when illuminated by a flash}quit sin, bat sin has rather quit thee.’ 
of lightning, for a moment, with every spoke “‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
distinct, as if at rest. The reason of this is,} with thy might.” “The night cometh when 
the Hash has come and gone, before the wheel /no man can work.” “God now commandeth 


had time to make a perceptible advance. all men everywhere to repent.” 
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A PLEA FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BY FRANCIS 0, WOODWORTH. 


My Dear Anruur:—It is a constant source 
of wonder to me why so many sensible people 
consent to be shut up in the city, when they 
have abundant means for living among the 
birds and flowers. I can’t see why they don’t 
at least get a taste of the farmer’s life. In 
other words—an Irishism may be pardoned— 
I marvel that all the city folks don’t move into 
the country. Why, such are now the facilities 
of communication between the country and all 
our principal cities, that the business-man may 
reside thirty miles from his ‘shop or his count- 
ing-room, and reach it, in the morning, with the 
utmost ease, as Soon as his man has taken down 
the shutters. What need is there, then, of his 
confining himself to an area of land twenty- 
five by one hundred feet in dimensions? What 
is there to hinder his breathing fresh air by the 
hogshead? Why can’t he let his children have 
the benefit of romping over acres of meadow 
and forest, instead of a few feet of brick 
flagging? 

“Perhaps he can’t afford it.” 

Afford it, forsooth! Iam not sure but he 
would do well to turn farmer out and out. 
But suppose such a thing is impracticable, it 
need not cost any more to live in the country 
than it does in the city; and if it should, why 
& family will gain enough in health by inhaling 
a plenty of untainted air, to warrant the addi- 
tional cost, to say nothing about the pleasure 
of the thing. For my single self, I could not 
be persuaded to live in the city, unless it were 
absolutely necessary, on any account. I verily 
believe [am as much delighted in raising a 
superior Shanghai rooster, head and shoulders 
above any in my neighbors’ chicken-yards, 
than I am in completing one of my best arti- 
ticles; and were I to gain the premium from 
the Agricultural Society of our county for pro- 
ducing the largest pumpkin, I should feel as 
proud as if I had walked off with the prize for 
the best ode at the opening of the Crystal 
Palace. 

Among the objects of interest connected 
with my country residence on the Hudson— 
you see I am getting garrulous in these agri- 
cultural matters, though I don’t mean to bore 





| for them, which is so managed as to prevent 


the necessity of a new colony, and consequently 
obviates the evil of swarming. This hive, 
elegantly enclosed in a mahogany case, has 
the appearance of a wash-stand. But when it 
is unlocked, an inner glass case discloses many 
thousands of bees, hard at work, forming cells 
and storing up honey. They have a commu- 
nication with the world by means of an aper- 
ture cut in-the wall of the house. I have 
abundant opportunity to watch their interest- 
ing and ingenious arrangements, and make 
them pay me besides a pretty generous rent 
in the shape of honey. You would have stared 
last fall, I imagine, had you seen me remove 
my annual supply from the hive. I inverted 
their store-house, and, with a long knife, cut 
out so much of the comb as I wished to re- 
move, carefully brushing off hundreds of the 
bees which adhered to the comb. Though 
the poor little things evidently disliked this 
wholesale robbery, they took the matter very 
philosophically, as something‘which must hap- 
pen.. Not one of them, offered to sting me, 
though many of them, in their confusion, 
alighted on my face and hands, which were en- 
tirely bare. I half wished I might have been 
stung once or twice, as I thought it might allay 
somewhat the sting in my conscience for the 
robbery. But my wish, in this particular, 
was not gratified. 

To my mind, there is something exceedingly 
delightful in watching the progress of vegeta- 
tion, from its first development in Spring, until 
the season of flowers and fruit, and the pleasure 
is greatly enhanced, when one has himself a 


share in the nurture of this vege Cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes were never cious 
to my taste in the city, as they are , that 


I keep the weeds from them, destroy the 
bugs that infest them, and give them water 
when they are suffering from thirst. And 
speaking of the artificial watering of plants, 
what a change has taken place in the facilities 
for so doing, since the period when I was a 
little boy, and when my good uncle was vainly 
endeavoring to make a farmer of me. There 
are pumps now-a-days, which not only draw 
up the water from a well or cistern, at a great 
depth, but force it fifty or sixty feet, in a 
large stream. There is a pump, for instance, 


you—is a large swarm of bees which are do- ; made by Messrs. W. & B. Douglass, of Middle- 
miciled in my study. I havea hive provided ; town, in the good State of Connecticut, so 
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will be better for you, every way. Depend 
upon it, it will be better for you, and your 
family, too. 


fruitful in ingenious and valuable inventions, 
which will operate as a fire engine for the high- 
est houses, and play its part in watering the 
garden, into the bargain. It is of inestimable 
value to the farmer. I know that there is a 
great deal of enthusiasm connected with the 
old well-sweep and the ‘<moss-covered ast THE DEAD BABY. 

I share in that enthusiasm myself. But for; How beautiful it looked there, in its little 
all that, I think the age has outgrown such} coffin, my cousin’s baby! It seemed not at all 
rude and clumsy things. If it would gratify: like death, so sweet was the smile resting on 
me to meet with them now and then, it would; its tiny features. The little hands, folded ag 
be on account of the associations connected | itself had folded them before it died, looked 
with them, or purely because of their merit as sweetly and charmingly graceful; and as we 
antiquities—for no other reason. They are ex- } Placed therein a simple cluster of white blos- 
ploded ideas, exploded by a higher state of ci- { S0™S, T could almost see it winding the little 


Vilization and the swift march, of improve- | t*per fingers round it, as erst it did when well. 
ine’ ‘ It was only when I laid my hand upon its 


The whole routine of agricultural labor is, } forehead, and felt the death chill, that I could 


indeed, totally transformed by this march of} TeSlize we should have it no more with us on 
improvement. Thirty years ago and few far- } the earth. 

mers stirred an inch from the old beaten path in We placed the sweet blossoming wild cle- 
which their grandfathers walked. They never} ™tis about its face and upon the coffiu’s lid, 
originated a new idea in relation to the man-; #04 it was borne to the room where the funeral 
agement of their crop, They shook their} Services were to be. The young father and 
heads sceptically, at any suggestion from men mother sat there in all the agony of a first 
of science. They were content to plod along; stief. It was their first, their only child; and 
in the dark, without any fixed scientific prin- keenly did they feel their bereavement. The 
ciples to guide them. The case is now widely} “man of God” offered a few appropriate re- 
different. Enterprising farmers nearly all take; ™arks, addressed a prayer to Heaven for 
some agricultural paper, and mahy of them) Strength and consolation to the stricken 
take several. They make themselves acquaint: mourners, and the little one was borne from 
ed with chemistry, at least so far as it con-} its earthly home to enter therein no more for 


cerns the composition and adaptation of diffe- | ever. 
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rent soils. Agriculture is reduced to ascience,; We followed it to the village grave-yard, be- ' 


and even the farmer does not need to resort to} Side the Sweet flowing Contoocoock. The coffia 
experiments, but knows well enough what ; 748 placed in its little grave, flowers were 
class offjiiitents a particular soil needs to adapt ; Strewn upon it, the earth was filled in, and we 
it to ts. left it, there to repose by its grandparent, and 

Whatever the art of farming, therefore, ;gteat-grandparents, in its earthly form, for 
might once have been regarded, there surely is} €V€T- Bat its little spirit has already ascended 
no ground now for considering it a suitable } Heaven. There those young parents have 


employment mainly for those who are fit for} Still their child. The cares and the trials of 
nothing else. It is one of the noblest profes-} earth it will never feel or know. Ah! blessed 





sions 2 man can choose, and in the study of; 4re they who die young! K. J. H. 
the science on which it is based, there is no Wig, 

room for all the energies of the most gigantic GENTLE REPROOF. 

minds. I recollect seeing an anecdote, several years 


“‘But you never can be a farmer,’’ you say.} since, which seems to me to illustrate, quite 
“That is out of the question. I am engaged } forcibly and pleasantly, the best form of ma- 
heart and soul in another calling.”” Very; ternal influence. It was related by a lady, as 
well, stick to that thing, if you will. But buy ; an event of her own childhood. 
you a snug little place in the country, where} One Sabbath morning, she was taken to 
you can practice farming ina small way. It} church, by a lady residing in the family, as 


’ 
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her mother was too ill to go out. . It was the 
season of Christmas, and the village church 
was gayly decorated with wreaths of ever- 


een. 
ellen thought it very beautiful, and she im- 
mediately commenced playing with the spruce 
and myrtle, which hung about the pew. The 
friend who had the care of her constantly re- 
’ proved her by angry looks and words, but 
Ellen still persisted in plucking the leaves and 
throwing them about in every direction, and, 
at last, she put some of the dried pieces in the 
foot-stove to make a smoke. In this she suc- 
ceeded quite beyond her expectations. 
When the service was ended, her fiiend 
twitched her along through the aisle, and said 


to her— 
“Now, you wicked child, I shall take you 


¢ 





to your mother, and she will whip you.” 

Ellen made no reply, for she felt that she 
had behaved improperly, and that she deserved 
punishment. 

When she reached home, she was taken to 


her mother’s chamber; and the scene which } 
took place there was one which could never be! 


effaced from her mind. Her mother was seated 
in an easy-chair, supported by pillows, and on 
her cheek was that ‘fatal beauty,” ‘the sure 
precursor of the tomb.’ She greeted Ellen 
with a sweet smile as she entered the room, 
but it faded from her lips as she heard the re- 
cital of her child’s misdeeds. After a mo- 
ment's pausd, she begged that they might be 
left alone. She drew Ellen to her heart, she 
laid her hand upon her head, and her tears fell 
upon her cheek, and in tones the most gentle 
and affectionate, she said to her— 

“My child, you have grieved your poor, 
sick mamma!” 

Her words sunk into Ellen’s soul: there was 
no need to say more. She threw her arms 
about her mother’s neck, and wept as if her 
heart would break. 

Those gentle words had effected more than 
punishment could have done. The hallowed in- 
fluence of those loving tones followed Ellen when 
she left her early home, and never ceased to 


ANECDOTES OF MR. WEBSTER. 


A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, writing from Marshfield, gives the follow- 
ing touching incident about the last illness of 
Mr. Webster:— 

“During his last sickness, he called for 
Hatch, one of his laborers, and told him to 
keep a favorite sail-boat moored by the shore 
of the lake, within sight of his bedroom win- 
dow, with a lantern burning perpetually at the 
masthead until his life should be extinguished. 
Just a night or two before his death, while he 
was momentary expecting the arrival of his 
ast hour, a tremendous gale blew over the 
land, from the ocean, all night, carrying wreck 
and destruction in all directions. At an early 
hour, the dying statesman looked from his 
window to see the fate of his boat and lantern. 
There they were, the boat still safe at her 
moorings, and the lantern glimmering still as 
bright as ever in the gray of the morning. 
Turning to a friend, who was sitting by his 
bedside, where he had been watching all night, 
he said, with a it smile of satisfaction, 
‘Well, you see our home squadron seems to 
have ridden out the gale.’ He appeared to 
think that his own fate was in some way con- 
nected with the safety of the boat.” 

This calls to mind, says the New York 
Times, another characteristic anecdote of the 
great statesman, which has never been pub- 
lished: — 

At the dissolution of President Tyler’s or, 
more properly, General Harrison’s cabinet, as 
they were originally appointed by him, the 
north-eastern boundary question was unset- 
tled, and Mr. Adams told Mr. ei on 
no account should he resign till he set- 
tlement of that delicate and important issue. 
He said that his country had higher claims 
upon him than any party. The sage of Quincy 
knew the confidence of the British Government 
as well as that of his own countrymen, and 
particularly those most interested in the dis- 
puted territory, the people of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, in Mr. Webster, and the utter 


influence her daily life. It made her ever kind; want of it in the President at that time. On 


and considerate of the feelings of others, and } 


more careful to avoid sin in all its forms. 





The way to preserve a relish for such 





worldly pleasures as are innocent is to know 
how to do without them. 


the other hand, some of Mr. Webster’s friends 
in the House thought it safest for him to re- 
sign, and had he done so, it might have en- 
hanced his chances for the Presidency, but he 
followed the dictates of his own will and judg- 
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ment, which accorded with the advice of the? 
ex-President. 
The same day that, the resignation of his: 
colleagues was published; in reply to a gentle- ; 


man, who waited on him at the State Depart- ; 


ment, he said— 

“T am sick, sir, and ought to be in my bed. 
Til as I am in body, I am worse in mind, but | 
I am determined to ride out the storm! Let! 
the consequences be to me what they may, the 
country shal! suffer from no action of mine.” 

How he rode out the gale is matter of his- 
tory; but how many weary hours of anxiety 
and watching on the part of the pilot who 
steered the ship of State through all the diffi- 
culties of that negotiation till its ultimate rati- 


fication, when he gave up the office that he had: 


AAR AA ~~ 


40 weed the onion beds.” 










;use of tyingyourself up here, all the after. 
‘ noon? I know I would not,” said Joe Dennet. 

“Well, I think it’s of use to do what needs 
to be done,” was Sam’s answer. 

This was @ fair sample of Sam Powers and 
;Joseph Dennet, two boys who lived in the 
same neighborhood. It is twenty-five years 
since this kind of talk took place, and the boys 
are now men. Sam Powers is called a man of 
‘iron will,’’ because he lays plans and carries 
them out with a patience and energy which 


men in the State, and a truly pious man too. 
How is it with Joe? He goes through life a 
man, just as he dida boy. If there was any 


ere gives up. He is one of the first business 
{ 


80 illustriously dignified, no one can know but} extra exertion to be made in his business, he 


He that heedeth the sparrow’s fall. 





_ STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


WHAT'S “THE USE? 
‘‘Where’s Sam?” asked Joe Dennet, coming ’ 


asks, “‘What’s the use?”’ and goes to it with 


{so littl heart that he is sure to fail. He is 
jatengs complaining of hard times, and won- 


‘dering how people get ahead so. As for his 


‘ religion, he does not live as if it were of much 


use to him or any one else. 


into Mr. Powers’ yard, and seeing Mr. Powers) There are some boys who, when they have 


at the door. 


“Up in his study,” answered Sam’s mother. 

“And where is that?” asked Joe; ‘I did not ' 
know that Sam had a study.” 

Sam’s mother smiled, and told him to go in} 
the garden and maybe he would find it. He’ 


did so, and shouted— 
“Sam, where are you?” ; 


‘‘Hallo!”’ said a voice from above. 

Joe looked up, and saw his friend perched in 
the crotch of an apple tree, with slate and book ' 
in hand. 

“Com@y said Joe, “the boys are going a 
boating, #ae want you to go.” 

“Qan’t,” answered Sam, “I am trying to 
master this algebra; we all missed to-day.” 

“Why, it is Wednesday afternoon, and that 
is our time. I would not study, I am sure— 
what's the use?’’ asked Joe. 

*«Well, for my part, Iam bound to get this 
lesson the first thing I do,” said Sam. 

‘Pooh! it’s too hot to study; besides, I hate 
algebra—what’s the use of puzzling your 
brains over x plus y?” 

“I think it is of use to get our lessons,” said 
Sam. 

“What are you going to do after that?” 
asked Joe. 












anything to do, or are called upon to do a little 
more than usual, try to shirk off by asking, 
“Oh! what’s the use?” The fact is, boys, 


there is use in doing like a man what you have 


‘to do. There is use in getting your lessons, 
;and getting them well, and making extra ex- 
ertions to get them, if they are difficult. There 
is use in weeding the garden, chopping at the 
era om finding the cows, cultivating a taste 
for reading, and in doing what your parents 
ask of you. Whenever I hear a boy trying to 
excuse from duty, by asking, fretfully, “Ob! 
what’s the use?” I mark him as a lazy, shirk- 
ing, shuffling boy, who will be very likely to 
be good for nothing when he grows up. You 
must have a hearty interest in your work, and 
always feel very suspicious of yourself, if you 
find an inclination to dodge duty with this 
meaningless excuse. 
TROUBLESOME CHILDREN. 

Do not look at this title, dear children, and 
fancy it is meant for your mothers to read. Tt 
is meant for you. Some of you who read this 
are, I know, troublesome children. You are 
troublesome in various ways. A great many 
of you are continually teasing you parents and 
friends: ‘May I do this?” or, ‘May I do that?” 


pleasant to work. What's the 
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or, a8 I have often heard children,.doyealling, 
“Mother! mother! mother!” till ear is 
weary of the sound of your voices. 

Some troublesome girls and boys always i in- 
terrupt older persons when they are talking. 
They ask questions or make remarks so that 
their elders cannot hear what is said. This is 
very rude and very annoying. 

Other troublesome ones are always com- 
plaining, “It is so hot, 1am almost melted,” 
or else, ‘Oh! dear! how my feet ache with the 
cold!” or, “I’ve cut my finger, and how it 
aches!’’? and a thousand of other complaints. 
Think a minute, little grumblers. If you live 
to grow up, you will have, probably, very se- 
vere pain to bear. You will very likely be 
obliged to endure more burning heat and 
sharper colds. If you complain now, what 
will become of you then? You need not say 
that you will be older then, and better able, 
unless you accustom yourself to patience 
now. 

A troublesome child may be amiable, gene- 
rous, and obedient, and yet have very few 
friends, because her disagreeable ways will 
make her appear unlovely. 

Last summer, as we were riding in the cars 
through the beautiful Berkshire hills of West- 
ern Massachusetts, we saw a very happy- 
looking little girl, sitting all alone by herself, 
with a book and a large doll. We called her, 
and began to talk with her. She told us that 
she, with her father and sister, had been to 
visit their grandparents, and were now on 
their return home. Her father seemed to fear 
she would trouble us, and called her back to 
her place. We soon, however, made his ac- 
quaintance, and that of the younger child, and 
had occasion to remark upon their quiet, plea- 
sant, agreeable manners. It was noon when 
we crossed the boundary line into the State of 
New York, and the ride from that point to Al- 
bany was very warm, dusty, and uncom- 
fortable; but our little friends did not com- 
plain, though their faces, flushed and covered 
with cinders, showed that they were as uncom- 
fortable as we were. 

Through the whole day we were their com- 
panions, and could not sufficiently admire the 
thoughtfulness of the elder sister, who, at 
every change of cars, looked back to see that 
nothing was left,.and questioned her father 
about various articles of their — In 
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the afternoon, we began to tell them stories, 
and great was their delight; but, when the 
noise of the cars was too loud for us to speak 
with ease, they did not tease, as some children 
would have done, but waited till we came toa 
stopping-place. We were very sorry to leave 
the dear little girls, at nightfall, at one of the 
great inland towns in the heart of New York; 
and if this ever reaches them, Alice and Carrie 
L—— may be assured we often speak of that 
day’s journey with the greatest pleasure. 

Now, what made these little girls so attrac- 
tive? 

It was their kind, cheerful, gentle spirits, 
and their freedom from all annoying, fretful, 
disagreeable ways. A long day’s ride in the 
cars is a pretty good test of a child’s disposi- 
tion; and we fear all our little readers would 
not prove as agreeable companions as Alice 
and Carrie. But try, dear boys and girls. 
Don’t be troublesome, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, you will be sererete. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


BY Vinouwta ¥. TOWNSEND. 

She was a sweet child, little Enna Willis, and 
her face shone like some rare old picture out of 
its world of golden hair, and her young widowed 
mother folded her to her heart, and blessed the 
Great Father that Enna’s eyes and hair were 
like those that had lain ever since the early 
June-time under the white shroud plaits. 

“Look, mamma, its leaves are beginning to 
unfold, and it will be entirely opened by New 
Year’s night, so that I can wear it to Helen’s 
party,’ and Enna lifted her fair, eager face 
from the flower whose snowy petals were just 
breaking through their sheath of That 
winter rose bush was a gift Enna’s 
father, and it was his last one. No wonder 
the child loved it. 

‘Yes, darling, you shall wear it, twined 
right here in this bunch of curls,” and the 
small fingers lifted the bright tresses tenderly 
from Enna’s forehead, while the mother’s 
pensive features reflected somewhat of the 
light in her child’s. 

Every day, every hour, Eana watched it as 
a miser watches his gold. Every day the 
large creamy looking petals curled outwards, 
and lay in exquisite contrast with the world of 
green leaves amid which the flower’s beautiful 


life was opening. 
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“Do you want to come in and see my rose, } 
little boy?” 

Enna was returning from school that after- 
noon when her eyes first rested upon the child. 


He was standing before the window in whose 


embrasure her mother had placed the exotic, 


that the pale winter sunbeams might grant it 
The boy’s large mournful eyes 
were fastened eagerly on the large blossom, for 


a brief visit. 


it was now only two days before New Year's. 
His clothes were greatly worn, and patched 
with many colors, but Enna did not mind 
that,—she only saw the eager light in those 
large brown eyes. 

“Then you love flowers, do you, my child?” 
said Enna’s mother in her soft tones, as they 
all three stood before the plant. 

“Oh! yes, ma’am; but not so well as Mary; 
does. I was thinking when I stood out there; 
on the pavement, looking at it, if Mary could} 
only see it!” 

“Who is Mary? Oan’t you bring her here?” 
asked Enna eagerly. 

“No!” said the boy, shaking his head 
mournfully. ‘Mary is my sister, and she is 
sick. Mamma says she cannot live much 
longer, and at night, in her dreams, she moans 
about the white roses that grew so thick in 
the low meadows, just west of where we used 
tolive. They were just like those, and Mary 
used to weave wreaths of them, every May. 
Oh! dear, if she could only see it!” 

‘“‘Mamma,” whispered Enna, while her 
blue eyes were moist with tears, and she pulled 
her mother’s dress, “please give the rose to 


the little boy for his sick sister, I do not want } 


it now.” 

“My gaed child,” and the mother’s tremu- 
lous lips dropped to Enna’s forehead, “God 
will reward you for this.” 

“Do you mean it, ma’am? do you really 
mean that I shall take this to Mary?” ques- 
tioned the child, while his deep eyes grew 
radiant with joy, as Mrs. Willis placed the 
precious branch in his hand. “Oh! how glad 
she will be,” and at the thought of his sister's 
great delight, the little heart gave way, and 
the tears dashed over the boy’s brown lashes. 

It was New Year’s night. Very beautiful 
looked Enna Willis in her pink dress and 
shining hair, amid which her mother’s tasteful 
fingers had twined a few green leaves, as she 
put up her little ripe lips for a parting kiss, 





’ before she atarted for her schoolmate’s soiree, 

At that moment the door opened, and the 
little stranger boy entered. His face was very 
white, as he glided up to Mrs. Willis, and said, 
‘‘Mary is dying, and she has sent for the little 
girl, who gave her the white rose. Please, 
ma’am, may she come, and will you comewith 
her?” 

“I’ve brought them, Mary, I’ve brought 
them,” cried the boy eagerly, as he ushered 
his guests into the chamber, where the light 
flickered with a strange, wan smile over the 
bare walls and the old chairs. A pale, grief- 
worn woman tottered forward, and led them 
toward a low bed in one corner. The sick 
child lifted her head. It was a very beautiful 
one, with its brown hair, and blue eyes, but 
the death chill was init. ‘‘Oome nearer,’’ she 
} said faintly, “for somehow my eyes are grow- 
ing blind,” and the little cold fingers closed 
round Enna’s. ‘I held it all day, and at 
night I went to sleep with it in my hands. 
} Yesterday the leaves dropped away, but an 
angel came to me and said, ‘Don’t cry for the 
}rose, Mary. Ina little while you shall come 
with me, and gather fairer ones. Oh! I see 
them! I see them!’ ’’ and the light surged once 
more into those blue eyes, and lighted up the 
rigid features with exceeding glory. «They 
are growing there, thousands and thousands of 
them by a great shining river, and the angel 
stands there, and its white robe flows in great 
shining billows to its feet. Mother, Charley, 
good bye! Little girl, for that white rose you 
gave me,I will weave you a crown of those 
}that blossom up there. They are larger and 











}fairer, and 1 will have it ready when you 
‘come, and you shall wear it in that bright 
world.” ° 

The brown head sank back, the light went 
out from those blue eyes, and Mary had gone 
to braid Enna’s rose wreath in the great 


meadow lands of Heaven! 
New Haven, Conn. 





The New York Dutchman says that it is so 
dry up in Towa, that the steamboat people 
have to sprinkle the rivers to keep the dust 
from choking the water wheels. 


The hen-pecked husband is happy enough if 
he were only left alone, but he generally has 
some kind friend, who is perpetually urging 
him “not to stand it.” 
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TRUE WORDS BETTER 
THAN TEARS. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


‘‘What could I say? To offer consolation 
would have been a waste of words. Nothing 
was left for me but to weep with my poor 
friend.” 

“Nothing?” was the calmly spoken enquiry. 

“There are griefs so deep as to demand only 
Our tears,”’ was replied. 

“Yet the physician, no matter how virulent 
the disease, will tell you that while there is 
life there is hope. Is it not the same in men- 
tal diseases?” 

“What medicament can reach this case?’’ 
was asked. 

“There is only one remedy to be applied in 
all cases of mental pain.” 

“What is that?” 

“The truth.” 

The first speaker, a lady, looked doubtingly 
into the face of her friend. 

“To sit down and weep with those who are 
in trouble or affliction, may do for a brief sea- 
son; but to make tears a substitute for con- 
soling words, is to say that earth has a “sor- 
row that heaven cannot heal.” 

“But what could I say that her own heart 
would not suggest?’’ 

“Much. There is usually a selfighness in 
sorrow that obscures the perception of truth. 
The grieving one narrows down all things to a 
little circle, in the centre of which she sits 
weeping. Darkness obscures her mind. She 
forgets the great truth that all sorrow is for 
purification; and that, while she is in the fur- 
nace of affliction, the Refiner and Purifier is 
sitting near, and will see that only the dross 
of self-love is consumed. Far better would it 
be to say, ‘It is good for us to be afilicted;’ 
thus throwing a truth into the mind—than 
merely to mingle tears with the child of sor- 
row!” 

“In her state, she would reject the senti- 
ment,”’ said the lady friend. 

“A marked symptom of diseased mental 
action,” was answered, “that imperatively 
calls for skilful treatment.” 

“But, if she reject the truth, how can she be 
healed?”’ 

‘“‘A wise physician will use his utmost skill 
in the selection of a remedy that will not be 
rejected.”’ 





“I am neither wise nor skilful, so far as my 
unhappy friend is concerned.” 

“Say not so. If we desire to be instruments 
of good, He, who is seeking the good of all His 
creatures, will show us the way of accom- 
plishment. Do you not think that some 
merely selfish considerations are seriously ag- 
gravating this trouble of Mrs. Edwards?” 

“I am sure of it. Dearly cherished ends of 
her own have been utterly destroyed. Blend- 
ing with her fears for her child are mortifica- 
tion and wounded love. While she sees no 
promise of happiness for Lucy, in the future, 
her sympathy for the erring one is swallowed 
up in an almost maddening sense of filial dis- 
obedience.”’ 

“Why not seek to awaken her mind to this 
perception? Until she sees her error, she can- 
not rise above it.” 

“But how is this possible? She will not 
bear to have Lucy’s name mentioned?” 

‘‘Another marked symptom of a malady 
that calls for better remedies than sympathetic 
tears. She must be told the truth.” 

““Who will speak the words?”’ 

“You, if you are sincerely her friend,” was 
the firm answer. 

“She will be offended.” 

“No matter. The truth wil] be seen after 
the blinding excitement of anger has departed. 
If you truly love her, you will brave even the 
risk of offending for the sake of doing her 
good.” . 

The lady who was thus reminded of her 
duty in the case of a friend in great trouble— 
a friend with whom she had mingled her tears, 
but failed to speak words of consolation in 
which was a healing vitality—went thought- 
fully to her home, brooding over what she had 
heard. It was an easy thing to weep with the 
weeper; but to speak words of truth that 
would hurt, and might offend, was a duty from 
which she shrunk with instinctive reluctance. 
But she pow saw the case in clearer light, and 
a genuine regard for Mrs. Edwards led her to 
act the part of a wise rather than a weak 
friend. 

An hour for calm reflection was permitted 
to elapse, and then the lady went to the suffzr- 
ing one, with her mind clear and her purpose 
strong. Reflection had thrown a light upon 
her way, and she saw the true path in which 
she must walk, clearly. 
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The pale weeper was still sitting under the ‘found a lodging place in the mind of Mrs. Ed- 
shadow of her great life-sorrow, when her! wards; yet she answered— 


friend came back to her darkened chamber, in| “She deceived us! She broke her solemn 
; 


which reigned an almost death-like stillness. 


only a feeble pressure was returned, and the 
tears of the grieving one flowed afresh. But 
the friend gave no answering tears. She had 


not come to weep with her sorrowing ester, 


but to offer words of con:olation in which lay } 
the power of healing. 





; promise not to marry this man.” 


A hand was laid in that of Mrs. Rdwerds; 


‘Had you any right to extort such a pro 
mise?”’ calmly asked the friend. 

‘*Was she not our child?” 

“Yours to love, guard, guide, and educate 
for Heaven, while a child. And yours to ad- 
vise and Jead into right ways, when a woman. 
But not yours, after the child became the 


“I am going to speak with you about Lucy,” ; woman, to extort promises in violation of that 


she said. 

“If you love me, name her not,” replied 
Mrs. Edwards, almost sternly. 

“It is because I love you that I speak of 
her,” answered the friend, with as much firm- 
ness as she could assume. ‘Lucy is not all to 
blame for the unwise step she has taken.” 

“Who is, then?” was the natural enquiry. 

“You and her father may be quite as much 
to.blame as your unhappy child.” 

A sudden flush came into the pale face of 
Mrs. Edwards. There were few who did not 
think just as the friend had spoken; but she 
alone had ventured to utter the truth where, of! 
all things, its utterance was most needed. 

‘‘We to blame!” 

A curve of indignation was on the lip of 
Mrs. Edwards. 

“If you were sure this were the case, would : 
it not greatly soften your feelings towards 
Lucy?” 

“But I am not sure of it,” said the lady, 
whose tears had already ceased to flow. 

“You are not the only sufferer in this case.” 

‘Who else suffers?” 

“Your unhappy child.” 

“She deserves to suffer. What else could ; 
she expect, in such a union, but a life of suf- ; 
fering?” Mrs. Edwards spoke severely. ; 

“Why do you so object to the marriage?” 

“‘He is not the man to make her happy. In 
all respects, they are unsuited to each other.” 

“Can you imagine a sadder life than that 
which a woman must lead, who broadly errs 
in the choice of a married partner?” 

‘‘None.”’ 

“Pity your child, then. If such a lot is to 
be hers, let your love make softer the pillow 
on which her poor head must lie. Oh! my 
friend, do not fill it with thorns!” 

Fitly spoken were these words, and they | 

















freedom to love which is the heart’s God-given 
prerogative. The attempt to constrain in this 
direction was the very way to thwart your 
own wishes. Are you a woman, and ignorant 
on this head? Commune with your own heart, 
my friend, and you will see that you have 
erred. Pardon me when I say that you had 
no right to bring your child into the agonizing 
strait of choosing between her parents and the 
man she loved, no matter how you might esti- 
mate him—no, not even if he were utterly un- 
worthy of her, which I will not believe to be 
so. For the breach of a promise to yourselves 
you are more to blame than she; for you forced 
her to make a promise that she could not keep; 
and the necessity of the case absolves her.” 

‘‘Her father will never forgive her,” said 
Mrs. Edwards, her voice subdued from its re- 
cent sternness. ‘‘This act has separated him 
for ever from his child.’’ 

A step was heard in the passage, at this 


moment. The ladies glanced towards the door, ° 


and saw Mr. Edwards. There was a dark 
shadow on his face. He nodded coldly to the 
visitor, who said to him, speaking from the 
moment’s impulse—‘‘This cannot be true.” 

“What?” he enquired. 

“That you will never forgive Lucy for the 
step she has taken?” 

The shadow on his face grew darker, as he 
answered— 

“She was forewarned of the consequences.” 

“But you will relent and forgive.” 

‘“‘Never!”’ 

“You have a father?” said the visitor, im- 
pressively. 

Mr..Edwards looked with a half-doubting, 
half-startled air into the face of his interro- 
gator. 

“A Father in Heaven!” and a finger, slowly 
raised, was pointed upward. 
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“Madam!” 


ever of sweetness yet mingled in the bitter 


The voice of Mr. Edwards was far from, potion. 


being steady. 

“Have you never offended—never acted in} 
disobedience to the will of that Father? What 
if He were to say, ‘I will neither relent nor 


forgive?’ 


The marriage of Lucy was not a wise one. 
It involved so many incongruous elements that 
happiness, in her new relation, was a thing im- 
possible. Yet, in the forgiveness of her pa- 
rents and in their tender sympathies, she found 


“Pardon this freedom of speech in one who: strength to endure and bravery to meet her 
claims to be a true friend,” added the lady, in life-duties, from which, but for this, she would 


a changed and lower tone of voice. Then} 
rising, she passed from the room ere they could} 


prevent her departure. 


They were true words, spoken resolutely, 
and at a fitting moment—and they sunk 
deeply and disturbingly into the hearts of Mr. 
Edwards and his wife-awakening doubts and 
questionings which they vainly tried to thrust 
aside. Had they ever lived in obedience to the 
will and word of their Heavenly Father? Had 
they nothing to be forgiven, that they so reso- 
lutely refused to forgive? 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwards were in a calmer 
frame of mind, as they sat alone on the even- 
ing that followed this day—calmer for the 
words of truth which had found a lodgment in 
their minds. To see and acknowledge the 
daty of forgiveness was to soften their hearts 
towards their erring child. And now the mo- 
ther’s spirit began to have a realizing percep- 


tion of the unhappy life that awaited her; 


daughter, united as she was to one who pos- 
sessed not, in her estimation, a single attribute 
of genuine manhood. Yearning love followed 
the motions of pity. Forgiveness became 
spontaneous. And when she spoke to her 
husband, it was in entreaty for the absent one. 
He received her words in silence; but his heart 
did not reject them. 

How changed was all! From the lips of Mr. 
Edwards fell no harsh and denunciatory lan- 
guage—from his brow had passed the deep 
lines of stern anger or fiery indignation. And 
tears no longer filled the eyes or glistened on 
the cheeks of Mrs. Edwards—in her tranquil 
face the anguish of a hopeless sorrow was not 
seen. Truthful words, though harshly sound- 
ing, had been far better for them than weak 
sympathy or idle tears. 

And now they were in a better state to meet 
the great sorrow and disappointment of their 
lives, and to extract from the cup both they 
and their child would be called to drink what- 

















i have fainted and fallen by the way. 

Anger towards the erring and the disobe- 
dient springs from a selfish feeling—forgive- 
ness is the God-like spirit that loves out of 
itself, and blesses all upon whom it desires a 
blessing. 





LIGHT. 


BY ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
; 


Thou tide of glory, which no rest dost know, 
But ever ebb and ever flow! 
Thou golden shower of a true Jove! 
Who does in thee descend, and heaven to earth 
make love. 
° 7 . 7 * . 
At thy appearance, Grief itself is said 
To shake his wings, and rouse his head: 
And cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beaming smile, reflected from thy look. 


At thy appearance, Fear itself grows bold; 
Thy sunshine melts away his cold. 
Encouraged at the sight of thee, 

To the cheek color comes, and firmness to the 


knee. ‘ 
* * sd . * * 
When, Goddess! thou lift’st up thy wakened 
head 


Out of the morning’s purple~bed, 
Thy choir of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 
* * * - a e 
All the world’s bravery, that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries; 
Thou the rich dye on them bestow’st, 
Thy nimble pencil paints this landscape as thou 
go’st. 


A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st; 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st; 
_ The virgin lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked 
light. 
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WILLIAM C, MACREADY AND ;tume, struck one with admiration, how much 
J. P. KEMBLE. j more intense was the effect of Macready’s in- 





IN THE CHARACTER OF MARCUS BRUTUS. visible art and profounder acquirements,—the 
EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE BY CHARLES REECE PEMBERTON. ; massive simplicity of thorough gracefulness—the 

My memory can trace distinctly the first | Strict though bountiful preservation of all that 
deep impressions which were made on my jesmnthnnite make a picture of pure, noble, spon- 
senses by a perusal of this drama, (Julius ; taneous, and exalted manly beauty! Sohe stood, 
Cwsar;) the noble, gracious, and beautiful | the light lifting of the folds across his bosom 
qualities of head and heart, which are so con- told of the painful presages that were heaving in 
spicuous in Bratus, were struck indelibly on | his heart beneath them. I will not attempt to 
my mind—they grew with my growth, and | 6° into detail of this masterly development: to 
strengthened with my strength: and how much } P@rticularize the beauties, the graces, and the 
did I wish to gaze on a living representation of grandeur of the massive strokes, the delicate 
the man! There came one before me of whom ; touches, the sublimity of tenderness, the heart- 
all apoke as the realization—a second life—of Crushing gentleness, the soul-elating strength, 
Brutus: all yoices were loud in his praise: the }#2d swelling magnanimity, would excite my 
sympathies of all glowed in admiration of this} Derves to a sympathy far too intense for my 
noble impersonation of the noblest of Shak- }@nfeebled body to endure, without a reaction of 
speare’s characters. I gazed with fixed de-; physical suffering. All was the exactness of 
light. I listened with concentrated eagerness masterly talent catching, swaying, and direct- 
of eye and heart. The stately beauty of his/ing the impulses of genuis—the expansive 
form, the glowing grace of his gestures, and} blaze and the subtle sparks—the vast soarings 
the majesty of his repose, touched me with a of imagination, were thrown forth or kept 
feeling of reverence. The rich and piercing back at the volition of reason; helmed on their 
light of his intellectual eye, was haloed round ; undeviating course by the steady hand of per- 
with an intense sorrow:—he looked an eagle; fect judgment. I soberly regard that persona- 
speculating in deep grief. The tones of his} tion of Brutus as the noblest intellectual 
voice came upon the ear as floats the continu- | triumph that ever was exhibited on the Eng- 
ous breeze through the multitudinous foliage of ; lish stage;—I doubt whether it has been sur- 
a forest:—it swept through the auricular chan-} passed by anything of dramatic power the 
nels, into brain and heart, with a mighty and} world ever saw. It was a lovely thing—it 
irresistible influence. I was at once aston: | wae beautiful, gracious, pure, and, ay, holy— 
ished, delighted, and subdued,—I admired holy is the word; for every sympathy which it 
equally with the most admiring—I applauded ; awakened was generous, or kind, or gentle, or 
with the most enthusiastic. But it was not the; soul elevating. From first to last the voice 
Brutus which my imagination had created ; was a varying and noble music—but who that 
out of Shakspeare’s glorious illuminations. 1; heard the words— 
could not recognize in that, the living soul and «You are my true and honorable wife, 
throbbing heart; yet its power over me was As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
sufficiently strong to obscure for a while the oes Cen ay os beeee,™ 
massive substantiality, and distinctness of out-;can forget, during life, the tenderness of the 
line of my former creation: but time and rich melody in which they passed through 
thought brought it back again, in mightier  Macready’s lips into the heart of every hearer? 
streugth and deeper beauty than ever: and; Who that remembered the stately and gor- 
I longed ‘‘till hope had hopeless grown”— ;geous demeanor of Kemble was not penetrated 
though I was not one of those who thought to the very soul by the truer, nobler, the more 
that with John Kemble had died the last re- {exalted and melting kindness of Macready to- 
presentative of ‘‘the last of all the Romans.’’; wards the boy Lucius? In one, we saw and 
I saw Macready—my desire was accom- }admired the lofty superior, graciously conde- 
plished. Ifthe stately form, and the cautious ;scending to a consideration of the comfort or 
though beautiful, artistical elegance of Kemble, :convenience of his humble servant:—in the 
manifested in the gorgeous folds and abundant ; other, a gentle and generous nature impelling 
drapery of his toga, and entire personal cos-;the holy and beautiful sympathies. How 
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THE MOTHERLESS CHILD—THE TREE OF GRATITUDE. 








strong was the contrast! how heart-grasping 
was the thrill of approving delight with which 
Brutus was then gazed upon. But I must 
quit this theme, dear as it is in every intellec- 
tual and moral sense of my being. 





THE MOTHERLESS CHILD. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


Come hither, youngest of the flock, 
That gathered round her knee; 

Draw closer to my side, and lean 
Thy fair young head on me. 

Oh! I could weep to see thine eyes 
Turn mournfully to mine, 

And feel thy little loving arms 
Around my neck entwine; 


For oh! she loved to feel their clasp, 
And press to thine her cheek, 

When bounding in from school, or play, 
Her presence thou didst seek. 

“Dear little lamb”—she called thee so 
Full often, ere she died; 

While thou, with bowed head on thy hands, 
Wert weeping by her side. 


I saw her on thy finger place 
A ring of shining gold; 
“Accept it with a mother’s love,” 
She said, ‘and when [’m cold, 
If ever tempted to do wrong 
Look on this gift of love; 
Be it a talisman of good 
Until we meet above. 


“Lean upon God, my little lamb, 
I’m breaking from thy hold; 
Prepare to meet me in the fair, 
The blessed upper-fold.”? 
Oh! how those words, those tender words, 
Bring back the darkened room; 
The holy light in her blue eyes, 
The peace that banished gloom. 


The love—the care for all around— 
The faint, the fainter breath— 

Last kisses—looks of deathless love— 
The triumph over death. 

I love thee for thyself, dear boy, 
But oh! thou canst not tell 

How much, because thou art her child 
Who here no more can dwell. 


Draw nearer, youngest of the flock; 
Thou shalt not give in vain 
Affection—oh! deep agony 
When answered not again— 














friend we must become oze. 


I’ll kiss away thy tears, and fold 
Mine arms around thee, so; 

I told thy mother that I would, 
Before I saw her go. 


How could I bear to see thee wronged? 
To see thee sin—and fall? 

God help thee in this cold, cold world! 
He watches over all. 

The sparrow falls not to the ground 
Unnoticed by His eye; 

Thou art more precious in His sight, 
Thou child of one on high. 


We cannot tell, we cannot tell, 
How near us she may be; 

Perhaps she smiles to see her ‘‘lamb” 
Lean lovingly on me; 

And when thy hands have scattered flowers, 
Where but her dear dust lies, 

Unseen, unfelt, she may have kissed 
The tear-drops from thine eyes... 


Oh! ne’er forget thy mother, boy, 
Remember all her cares, 

Remember all her pleasant ways, 
Her teachings, and her prayers; 

And let her memory in thy heart, 
A blessed angel, rest, 

And guard it, as you graveward go, 
From each unholy guest. 


THE TREE OF GRATITUDE. 


We have two dear friends, aye friends most 
true, 
And a neat little garden have we; 
And one wintry day, these angel friends came, 
And in it they planted a tree. 





That it groweth so green, and blossometh fair, 
That its fruits all golden be, 

We owe to the tender and vigilant care 
That watcheth our evergreen tree. 


For every day, of every year, 
Whatever the weather may be, 

These very dear friends to our garden come 
And water the evergreen tree. 


Hence we fear not the tempest nor lightning 
shock, 
For no blast, however rude, 
May blight the blossom nor blast the fruit 
Of our tree of gratitude. E. B. H. 





We may live without a brother, but not 
without a friend. In order to deserve a good 
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CHAPTERS ON BIRDS. 


NUMBER THREE, 








THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


The Baltimore Oriole takes its name, accord-| near the neighboring houses, they fabricate & 
ing to Catesby, from its colors, which are} sort of coarse cloth into the form intended; 
black and orange, being those of the arms, or cowards the bottom of which they place the 
livery, of Lord Baltimore, the founder of)real nest, made chiefly of lint, wiry grass, 
Maryland. From its fiery appearance, when ‘horse and cow hair.’’ Sometimes, they line 
seen darting through the green leaves, it has ;‘‘the interior with a mixture of slender strips 
been called the fire-bird. It is also termed ‘of smooth vine bark, and rarely with a few 
the Hanging-Bird, from the singular way in ‘feathers, the whole being of a considerable 
which it constructs its nest. This is a pendu- ‘thickness, and more or less attached to the ex- 
lous, cylindric pouch, from five to seven inches ‘ternal pouch. Over the top, the leaves, a8 
deep, usually hanging from near the extremities ‘ they grow out, form a verdant and agreeable 
of the high, drooping branches of various kinds } canopy, defending the young from the sun and 
of trees. ‘It is begun,” says Nuttall, “by the rain.” In Wilson we read that, ‘so soli- 
firmly fastening natural strings of the flax of the ‘citous is the Baltimore Oriole to procure proper 
silk-weed, or swamp-hollyhock, or stout artifi- eateries for its nest, that, in the season of 
cial threads, round two or more forked twigs, ‘building, the women in the country are under 
corresponding to the intended width and depth c necessity of narrowly watching their 





—~ 


of the nest. With the same materials, willow ; thread that may be out bleaching. Skeins of 
down; or any accidental ravelings, thread, ‘silk and hanks of thread have often been found 
sewing-silk, tow, or wool, that may be lying ‘after the leaves were fallen, hanging round the 
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Oriole’s nest.” These petty depredations | weaving their stolen threads into the nest, they 
sometimes result fatally to the bird; for in; have been so entangled as to render their cap- 





THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 
ture easy; and there is one instance of the ,bon, two broods are frequently hatched during 
string looping a female’s neck, and rats fe: the season. To protect their young, the old 
. birds have been known to hazard the greatest 
The eggs of the Baltimore Oriole are usually ‘risk. On one occasion, Nuttall met with a 
four or five, white, with a faintly-bluish tinge, ‘ male bird ‘‘so bold in the hopeless defence of 
and marked, generally at the larger end, with ‘ ‘his offspring, as to suffer himself to be killed 


dark brown spots, and serpentine lines, resem - by a stick, rather than desert them.” 
bling hairs. In Louisiana, according to Audu- ; The Oriole inhabits North America from Oa- 





THE BLUE BIRD. 
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nada to Mexico. Itis not a constant resident 
of the United States, generally spending the 
winter in South America, and appearing among 
us about the first of May. 

The food of the Oriole consists principally of 
caterpillars, beetles and bugs. Its song is a 
clear, mellow whistle, repeated at short inter- 
vals. It molests none of our garden fruits, a 
few cherries excepted, and is one of the most 
useful, harmless, and beautiful birds of our 
country. Occasionally it has been caged, 
being fed chiefly on soaked bread, with a due 
intermixture of seasonable fruits. In confine- 
ment it is a lively singer, and becomes, says 
Nuttall, ‘very docile, playful, and friendly, 
even going in and out of the house, and some- 
times alighting at a whistle on the hand of its 
protector.”’ 


THE BLUE BIRD. 


————ere~ 
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seldom exceed six in number, the bird is very 
prolific, for two, and sometimes three broods 
are produced ina season. Its “usual spring 
and summer song is a soft, agreeable, and oft- 
repeated warble, uttered with open, quivering 
wings.” In the fall, as if in sympathy with 
the dying year, its song changes to a single, 
plaintive note. 

With regard to the geographical distribution 
of the Blue Bird, Catesby remarks that it ig 
common in most parts of North America, 
Wilson gives the United States, the Bahamas, 
Mexico, Brazil, and Guiana, as its locali- 
ties. It leaves the United States about No- 
vember. 





LORENZO DOW. 


Dow, in one of his quaint, original dis- 





courses, declared that he had ‘‘known sinners 


This beautiful bird—the harbinger of} Who were so very wicked that they had actu- 


spring’—is, in our own country, as well 
known to almost every one, as is the Red- 
breast to the people of England and the Euro- 
pean continent. “It shows,” says Wilson, 
‘‘as much confidence in man by associating 
with him in summer, as the other by its fami- 
liarity in winter.” 7 

If the weather is mild, the Blue Bird makes 
his appearance in our Middle States, as early 
as the latter part of February, or the first of 
March. Storms and deep snows sometimes 
succeeding, he is lost sight of for a short time; 
but presently reappears, accompanied by his 
mate, and visits the box in the garden, or the 
hole in the old apple tree, or fence-post, the 
cradle of generations of his ancestors. ‘It is 
pleasing,” says a curious and eorrect observer, 
“to behold his courtships, his solicitude to se- 
cure the favor of his beloved female. He sings 
to her the most endearing warblings. If he 
espies an insect delicious to her taste, he takes 
_ it up, flies with it to her, and puts it tenderly 
into her mouth.” 

The food of the Blue Bird consists of large 
beetles, spiders, and other insects, besides ber- 
ries, seeds, and fruits. The prevailing color 
of its plumage is a bright, azure-blue. The 
throat, neck, breast, and sides, are of a reddish- 
chestnut hue; the rest of the under plumage 
white, or nearly so. Its nest is generally 
built in holes in trees and similar situations. 


ally burst.” 

This statement threw an old, ignorant, and 
fat impenitent present into a state of great 
alarm and perspiration, and he went home in 
mortal terror. At night, in the horror of his 
anticipated explosion, he rolled about until he 
could no longer bear it. He fancied he was 
already swelling! 

He rose and attempted to dress himself. 
Who can paint his consternation, when he 
found that he could but just strain the gar- 


would not meet! He was suffering a rapid 
and fatal sin-dropsy: his iniquities were coming 
to light. He screamed in the agony of his 
fear; and a lamp being brought in, he found 
that in his haste he had put on his brother's 
clothes! 

The impression, however, it is stated by the 
informant (himself a clergyman,) was a favor- 
able one. It changed the whole course of the 
terrified culprit’s after conduct. 

Probably Dow had, as usual, some odd si- 
militude in in his mind, but he was taken li- 
terally by his alarmed hearer. 





The natives of Australia are a simple race. 
Their superstitions are curious. They believe 
that after death they return as white men. 
One of them, hanged at Melbourne, said— 
“Never mind; I jump up white fellow with 





Though the eggs, which are of a delicate blue, 


} plenty of sixpence.” 


ments over his limbs, and even then they | 
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THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. word; his geography lesson—which happens 
to be the names of the South American rivers; 











The following, from the New York Times, } his grammar—which was to remember a page 
taken with some grains of exception, is worthy | of unintelligible formulas; his history—which 
the thoughtful consideration of every city} was a compilation of dates; and his arithme- 
parent: — } tic—any one of whose sums his father, though 

There is one matter in which some excellent )just from the counting-house, would hesitate 
parents are verily guilty. They think they} to do without a slate. He pokes off to bed an 
“give their boys a chance,” while they insist} hour past the time when he should go, and is 
upon such employments as are calculated to: up early to go through the same round again. 
make them dullards, drones and dyspeptics. Saturday, he writes composition and copies, 

Take acase. Sam is a fine stout lad of a| and steals a little play. Sunday, he blacks 
dozen years. He has a strong frame, full,’ his shoes, goes to two meetings and two Sun- 
round cheeks, but rather a thick head, his good’ day schools, gets a sly taste of the Arabian 
mother fears. She suspects that while they lived Nights, while pretending to be asleep, and so 
in the country he was neglected, since now he} rests, 
shows a more decided taste for running in the | Now, mother, is this the way for your stout 
street and for play than for any school-book ) boy to get an education? Probably, in spite 
he brings home with him. Being an attendant) of your bad management, he will continue in 
upon one of the best of our public schools, he health, obtain exercise enough by stealing it, 
spends five hours of each day in the school-room; ;and get along well. But what folly possesses 
but, to be entirely punctual, he must leave’ }you? You could not sit five hours on the com- 
home at eight o’clock in the morning. A brief} fortless seat, and in the illy-ventilated room, 
recess is all the chance he gets to “‘cruise” or} } that Sam is caged in five days out of the seven. 
“cut up” until he gets home at half-past three} You could not, to save your best ring from 
or four. pawn, commit to memory those definitions that 

Then Sam is disposed to take it easy awhile, } disgrace the spelling-book he uses. You could 
but the spirit of the age has got into our mo-) not learn and keep in memory the catalogue of 
thers and fathers, and Sam’s parent shames) names that compose his geography lesson. 
him out of his laziness. He dashes into the’ Your head would ache well nigh to splitting, 
street, and with a hurra is off among the other } to spend as many hours a day poring over 
lads on a chase. But boys will tumble if they; books as he does. 
run hard, and pantaloons will tear if they are} Take a different course, and see how he im- 
violently strained. By the time the tea-bell; proves. Give him'a nice breakfast before he 
rings, or a little after, the young “rip”’ comes} goes to school, or eat none yourself. Give him 
in with beads of sweat on his forehead, broken } prime lunch for his recess. When he gets home, 
pants, and a shoe-sole off. Perhaps he has} don’t let him look into a book unless he begs 
rubbed the skin off of his hand or blackened } with tears in his eyes to do so. Send him into 
his eye in his rough play, but he'll not com- } the street, with fall permission to run his eyes 
plain of them. Sam’s poor mother is in dis-} out if he chooses. Don’t worry if he cries 
tress. Her boy is a scapegrace, she is afraid.} aloud, spares not, and yells like an Indian, 
Poor woman! she sighs over her dull boy, and} while playing. Every whoop he gives saves 
wishes he would take to his study as her’ him another month from consumption, and 
neighbor’s boy does, who is two years younger} there is no harm in it unless the M. P. objects, 
and two classes ahead of him. With the} or the next neighbor is nervous. If he allows 
lighted lamps, Sam snatches up his new maga-{ any boy to outrun him, shame him for his 
zine, or the paper to read where the fire was.) sloth. When he comes in to tea, his appetite 
But little comfort gets he of his reading. The} will resemble a bear’s. Let him eat then. 
anxious mother hints and coaxes, and at last } When the father leans back to tell a story, let 
compels him to get his school-books. At it he} him hear it out and enjoy it. Encourage him 
goes sluggishly, and at it works sleepily, but} to tell his story, too—why it is thus he will 
at last succeeds. He has learned his spelling} learn the eloquence you so much envy for him. 
lesson—with an absurd definition pe each ’ heen the family gathers around the table to 


~~ 


~~ 
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work and read, set him at his lessons. His 
active mind will grasp now in an hour what 
he would doze over for three hours but for the 
after-school racing and play: Let him read a 
little in the book he prefers when the lessons 
are learned, and then get him early to bed. Let 


the Saturday’s lessons be very short and his‘ 


play-spell long. 

‘*But he will tear his clothes to rags.” 

Well, what are trousers worth by the side of 
health? What are shoes, which are but the 
skins of dead cattle, compared with elastic and 
excellent spirits? 

“But he will grow rude and unmanageable. 
He will run with bad boys to learn their 
wicked ways.” 

Keep an eye on him then. Learn the names 
of the boys he goes with, and get him to tell 


family mansion; and now we are undermining 
that foundation to make ourselves warm in 
the blaze thereof. 

To appreciate trees, one should live for 4 
time where there are none. Put yourself 
down in the middle of a prairie at the West, 
where for miles in every direction there ig 
nothing but grass and sunshine, and rail- 
fences, where the shelter over your head, if you 
are so unfortunate as not to live in a log-house, 
is only a thin ‘‘weather-boarding,” and if you 
do not cry out earnestly — 

“Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade!’? 
it must be because you have something of the 
salamander in your temperament, and no- 
thing of the romantic in your disposition. 

And yet the original Western farmers seem 





where he has been at every tea-time; not as a {to have a natural enmity against trees. One 
Spy or & judge, but because you are interested ; after another they are compelled to bow before 
in his sports. It will do a deal toward keeping ; the axe; the light-leaved honey-locust, whose 
him within bounds and making him honest ; thorns furnished hair-pins for the fair daugh- 
toward you. Boys cannot grow®in flower- ters of the cabin, and the stately cotton-wood, 
pots, nor shut out from sun and air. They ' which answered for both an umbrella and a 
must have exercise, or grow up ninnies. }gun-dial—because the people inside want to 





School them as much as you choose, but with 
ribbons for muscles and nerves that are as ten- 
der as those of a broken tooth, uneducated 
Young America will lay them panting on their 
backs. The education we advise would give; 
them rousing appetites; but when you turn: 
potatoes and beefsteaks into hard boy’s flesh, 
you make a capital investment. 


FOREST TREES. 


What kind of a world should we have, 
without trees? The very first scenes of hu- 
man history open to us among ‘‘trees pleasant 
to the sight, and good for food;” the memory of 
the first man lingers always under the dark 
shadow of the “tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil;”’ the first conscience-stricken offend- 
ers against Right strove to hide themselves 
from an outraged Presence among the ‘‘trees of 
the garden,” and the last and best promise of 
Revelation points to a rest in the shade of the 
“Tree of Life, whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations.’ 

And even before man had a history, there; 
were trees. Vast fern-groves waved in grace- 
ful majesty over misshapen forms and sinap- | 
preciating eyes, until their charred trunks were 
overthrown to make a foundation for our! 














‘gee out.” Then, when every ghost of a 
shade is fairly,laid, somebody comes along 
from a region where trees are above par, buys 
out the sun-dried farmer, and immediately 
sets to work to plant a miniature forest around 
his dwelling, while his predecessor looks on, 
and wonders if he ‘‘calculates to bury himself 
alive in the timber!” 

But it was the forest-trees, the glorious Oc- 
tober woods that were waving before our mind’s 
eye when we sat down to write. Not before 
the outward eye, for alas! there has been & 
storm, a fierce northeaster, that has shaken 
off the many-colored leaves which clung to the 
trees, robing each in its own peculiar beauty, 
and now they lie huddled together, or scamper 
about like homeless beggar-children, through 
streets and by-ways, and woodland paths. 

The forest scenery of New England in Octo- 
ber stands without a rival, if travellers and 
paintings tell the truth. One would think 
that the Persian story-teller must have taken 
a pilgrimage here, on his own enchanted ta- 
pestry, to learn how to describe the subterra- 


‘nea grove in the tale of Aladdin, where the 


trees shone with all manner of precious stones. 
Pyrotechnists might find splendid models for 
election and Independence fire-works, in the 
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iluminations which the frost kindles in the{ feathers and sticks, and snapped his fingers at 


woods. 

So long and so beautiful an Indian Summer 
as has just gone by, has rarely been known, 
even in New England. There was a torch- 
light procession in the woods, at the funeral 
of the year,—oaks and walnuts burnt brown 
and steady in the back-ground, smong sturdy 
pines and hemlocks, which, like immovable 
conservatives, refused to take any part in the 
parade. Then the birches and poplars hung 
up their quivering tapers, which now and then 
scattered yellow sparks upon the grass. 
Brightest of all, the sumachs lit up their 
pointed flames, and the maple-leaves flashed 
like red stars high and low, and the blueber- 
ry-bushes dropped their foliage like red-hot 
coals, to burn the wayfarer’s feet. 

One evening the low-hung sun glowed with 
the dim, red light of a half-extinguished lamp, 
while a dun cloud rose above it, like a wreath 
of smoke. The sun slipped down out of sight; 
the cloud rose higher, and with it the wind 
and rain. In the morning, the lights were all 
out in the woods, and the boughs which they 
had decorated, were bare. And now ‘‘Icha- 
bod” is written upon the trees. L. L. 

Beverly Mass. 


AN AFRICAN WIZARD. 


I had heard on the Rio Pongo, of a wonder- 
ful wizard who dwelt in this région, and took 
advantage of the last day of my detention to 
inquire his whereabouts. The impostor was 
renowned for his wonderful tricks of legerde- 
main, as well as for cures, necromancy, and 
fortune-telling. The ill came to him by scores; 
credulous warriors approached him with valu- 
able gifts for fetiches against musket balls and 
arrows; while the humbler classes bought his 
charms against snakes, alligators, sharks, evil 
spirits, or sought his protection for their unborn 
children. 

My interpreter had already visited this  fel- 
low, and gave such charming accounts of his 
skill, that all my people wanted their fates di- 
vined, for which I was, of course, obliged to 
advance merchandise to purchase at least a 
gratified curiosity. When they came back I 
found every one satisfied with his future lot, 
and so happy was the chief of my kroomen 
that he danced around his new fetiche of cock’s 





all the sharks, alligators, and swordfish that 
swam in the sea. 

By degrees these reports tickled my own 
curiosity to such a degree, that, incontinently, 
I armed myself with a quantity of cotton cloth, 
a brilliant bandanna, and a lot of tobacco, 
wherewith I resolved to attack the sooth- 
sayer’s den. My credulity was not involved 
in the expedition, but I was sincerely anxious 
to comprehend the ingenuity or intelligence by 
which a negro could control the imagination of 
; African multitudes. 

The wizard chose his abode with skilful and 
romantic taste. Quitting the town by a path 
which ascended abruptly from the river, the 
traveller was forced to climb the steep by a 
series of dangerous zig-zags among rocks and 
bushes, until he reached a deep cave in an 
elevated cliff that bent over the stream. As 
we approached, my conductor warned the in- 
mate of our coming by several whoops. When 
we reached, the entrance I was directed to halt 
until the demon annousced his willingness to 
receive us. At length, after as much delay as 
is required in the antechamber ,of a secretary 
of state, a prowl, like the cry of a hungry 
crocodile, gave token of the wizard’s coming. 

As he emerged from the deep interior, I 
descried an uncommonly tall figure, bearing in 
his arms a young and living leopard. I could 
not detect a single lineament of his face or 
figure, for he was covered from head to foot in 
a complete dress of monkey skins, while his 
face was hidden by a grotesque white mask. 
Behind him groped a delicate blind boy. 

We seated ourselves on hides along the floor, 
when, at my bidding, the interpreter, unroll- 
ing my gifts, announced that I came with full 
hands to his wizardship, for the purpose of 
i learning my fortune. 

The impostor had trained his tame leopard 
to fetch and carry like a dog, so that, without 
a word, the docile beast bore the various pre- 
sents to his master. Everything was duly 
measured, examined, or balanced in his hands 
to ascertain its quality and weight. Then, 
placing a bamboo between his lips and the 
blind boy’s ear, he whispered the words which 
the child repeated aloud. First of all, he in- 
quired what I wished to know? 4s one of his 
follower’s boasts was the extraordinary power 
he possessed of speaking’ various languages, I 
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addressed him in Spanish, but as his reply dis- / TURN YOUR FACE TO THE SUN, 
played an evident ignorance of what I said, I; 88 

took the liberty to reprimand him sharply in ; bilid 

his native tongue. He waved me off with an; It was a bitter cold day, on which, in com- 
imperious flourish of his hand, and ordered me ; pany with a female friend, I started home on 
to wait, as he perfectly comprehended my ‘horseback; we had ten miles to ride over the 
Spanish, but the magic power would not suffer open prarie, where no hill or tree prevented the 
him to answer save in regular rotation, word keen, cutting wind from laying its icy fingers 
by word. ,on our brows. 

I saw his tric at once, which was only one, ‘Are you not suffering from cold?’’ asked 
of prompt and adroit repetaion. Accordingly, ‘my friend, as she observed me press my hand 
I addressed him in his native dialect, and re-’ to my cheek in order to warm it. 
quested a translation of my sentence into; “Yes,” I replied, ‘my face, especially, is 
Spanish. But this was a puzzler; though it ‘almost numb.”’ 
required but a moment for him to assure me} «Turn your face to the sun, then,” she said. 
that a foreign language could only be spoken; I did as was desired, and as Sol pressed a 
by wizards of his degree at the full of the moon! ; warm kiss upon my cheek, I wondered I had 

I thought it time to shift the scene to for-; not thought of it before; then, as my eye took 
tune-telling, and begged my demon to begin ‘a range over the ocean of whiteness spread out 
the task by relating the past, in order to con- | before me, the glittering frost-work and gor- 
firm my belief in his mastery over the future. geous crimson clouds floating above, contrast- 
But the nonsense he uttered was so insuffer- | ing so finely with the pure snow flakes, I won- 
able, that I dropped the curtain with arun, ‘dered again that I had thoughtlessly turned 
and commanded “the hereafter’’ to appear. my gaze from so much loveliness. 

This, at least, was more romantic. As usual,; “Turn your face to the sun!’”’ How often 
I was to be immensely rich. I was to be-' since then bave those words sounded in my 
come a great prince. I was to have a hundred | ears! When I hear a professing Christian con- 
wives; but, alas! before six months elapsed, ' tinually dwelling upon the proneness of the 
my factory would be burnt and I should lose a, human heart to evil, the innumerable trials we 
vessei! ' _ (must undergo in this vale of tears, and the 

Presently, the interpreter proposed an exhi- ,terrors of that place where the fire is not 
bition of legerdemain, and in this I found con- quenched, I feel constrained to exclaim, ‘Turn 


( 
) 


siderable amusement to make up for the pre- your face to the sun!”” Let the film fall from 








BY KATE HARRINGTON, 


ceding buffuonery. He knotted a rope, and’ your eves! think of the undescribable beauties 


aptied it with 9 jerk. He sank 8 knife deep ; of “the better Jand!’’ speak in a winning tone 
in his throat, and poured ina vesse: of water. ‘of the boundless blessings graciously bestowed 
Other deceptions followed this skilful trick, : by Heaven, the innumerable charms of Nature, 
hot iron, which, after covering his hands with {our earth; point to the delicately tinted flower, 
a glutinous paste, was touched in the most the sparkling dew-drop, crystal streamlet, and 
fearless manner. I have seen this trick per-‘ star-gemmed canopy above, and in the fulness 
formed by other natives, and whenever ignited ' of your heart exclaim, “0! Lord how manifold 
coals or ardent metal was used, the hands of} are Thy works!” Thus will words of gratitude 
the operator were copiously anointed with the; 7-aw and not drive souls heavenward. 
pasty unguent. f , “Turn your face to the sun!” Could this 
A valedic‘ory growl, and s ila of ‘be our motto how much more of true Christian 
the leopard, gave token of the wizard’s depar- : resignation and cheerfulness would we behold! 
ture, and closed the evening's entertainments. ; How much less of despondency and gloom! 
—Captain Canot. Weeping mother, as thou bendest over the 
Poverty is a cold place to write poetry in. lifeless form before thee, whilst pushing 
It is not attractive to poetical influences. The } back the golden ringlets and pressing s parting 


Muses do not like engertainment which is not | kiss upon the cold lips, let not thoughts of the 
fit for man or beast. ’ shroud, the coffia and the tomb overcome thee! 
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Wouldst thou know where the pure spirit has{ of the small-pox before he came to the throne: 
flown? “Turn thy face to the sun!”’—its; the other reigned in Brazil as he did in Lisbon. 
brightness may dazzle thy sight, but it is only 8; Heaven knows how gloriously that was!.... 
feeble reflection of the radiance that fills the} The mad Queen was therefore the grand- 
heavenly courts; thy treasure is there. mother of Don Pedro and the great-grand- 
Stricken mourner! robbed of thy heart’s; mother of the young Queen Donna Maria de 
idol! rouse from thy lethargy! lift thine eye} Gloria. Her majesty never left her royal 
from that narrow mound! The loved one is} prison except to enter another, namely one of 
not there! Wouldst follow with thy mental the little Portuguese carriages, in which she 
vision her upward flight? “Turn thy face to| was closely shut up until she got into the 
the sun.” It was for this that she was taken; } country, and quite out of the reach of the pub- 
think of the first commandment, and while} jic gaze; then, sometimes her keepers would 
recollection holds sacred the remembrance of} jet her go out of the carriage and enjoy her 
the dear departed, may thy affections be fixed liberty. 
on thy unchanging Friend. One day when I was strolling in a little 
“Turn thy face to the sun,” aged pilgrim! } romantic valley, in the neighborhood of Cintra, 
Let not thy failing sight be withdrawn from }[ met three ladies, one of whom attracted my 
his splendor! °Twill but prepare thee for the} notice on account of her strange appearance 
glorious effulgence that will, ere long, burst) and wild stare. It was a windy day, and her 
upon thy view. Only a few more steps and} hair, which was as white as silver, was blown 
thy journey will be ended. : } over her face and shoulders. As this appeared 
“Turn thy face to the sun,” dying Chris- ; to annoy her, one of the females who accom- 
tian! Thou has fought the good fight, and art panied her, endeavored to shade the hair from 
passing to thy reward. Let not the blinding} her face, but for this kind office she received a 
tear-drop, or smothered sigh of friends gathered } pox on the ear, which I heard. Three men 
around thee, disturb the tranquility of thy last} were walking at some distance to render as- 
moments. Think who has promised to go with | sistance in case of need. When I was per- 
thee through the valley of death! Lean on | ceived, one of these men came to me, and, ad- 
Him; and, as loved ones bend over thee to! dressing me in Portuguese, begged that I 
catch the last accents that fall from thy} would retire. He did not, however, mention 
tongue, let the words meet their ear softly 28; her Majesty, and it was not until afterwards 
the echo of an angel’s whisper: “Weep not for | that Ijwas informed, by M. de Araujo, it was the 
me when I depart. Let not your hearts be! Queen. I think her attendants must have told 
shrouded in gloom! think of the glorious ex-| her who I was; for as I withdrew I perceived 
change. Turn your face to the sun.” | that she was menacing me with clenched fists, 
Peer, WN. ‘ and darting at me looks which were absolutely 
THE MAD QUEEN OF | demoniacal. This rencounter not only fright- 
PORTUGAL. -— me, but it gave rise to a world of melan- 
— choly reflections. The Sovereign of a great 
Leaving Belem and its fortifications and} nation wandering in a solitary valley, and con- 
crossing two leagues of a fertile and cultivated | signed to the charge of a few menials, whose 
country, we arrive at the residence of the! impatience and ill-temper being excited by 
royal family, which is situated in a solitary } constant attendance on the unfortunate lunatic, 
valley. Here dwelt the mad Queen, Donna} were likely to increase her malady; her gray 
Maria. She was at times raving mad, and} head, too, which in its desen: voltura, seemed to 

















was always haunted by the dread of hell-fire. 
Whenever her confessor, the grand-inquisitor, 
entered her room, she would exclaim: that he 
was the devil. She used also to greet her 
daughter-in-law with the same appellation; 
but in this instance, at least, the mistake was 
not very extraordinary. The Queen was the 
mother cf the two Princ2s of Brazil. One died 





reject the crown it could not support; al) pre- 
sented a picture which made ‘a profound im- 
pression on my mind. When,on my return 
home, I mentioned my adventure to Junot, we 
could not help remarking the curious fact that 
all the Sovereigns of Europe, at least all the 
legitimate Sovereigns, were at that time either 


{mad or imbecile.— Madame Junot. 
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HUGH LLOYD’S PULPIT. 
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The natural scenery of Eogland is generally} through verdant and wooded scenes. The 


more pleasing than grand or picturesque in its; beauties of this vale have been celebrated by 
character, yet there are some portions of the’ all tourists, from Lord Littleton downwards. 
country. which are considered attractive on ac- es is indeed a lovely spot, well watered, richly 
count of their romantic beauty. Wales espe- wooded, with enough of majesty and wildness 
cially in’ this respect has superior claims to‘ in the barren mountain summits which bound 
any other part of England, and is visited by ; the view, to enhance the value of its softness 
tourists from all parts of the kingdom. It and fertility. The village of Festiniog, which 
abounds in picturesque scenery, particularly in ‘has given this valley its name, affords the 
the northern, districts. Snowden, the loftiest ' traveller a comfortable resting place. About 


mountain in England, which rises to an eleva- half a mile from the inn are the falls of Cyn- . 


tion of 3571 feet above the level of the sea, is sit- 'fael. As the traveller approaches the cascade, 
uatedin Wales. Arangeofmountains,of which; the stream becomes gradually more agitated 
Soowden is the highest, traverses North Wales ;and noisy. Its course is now broken by three 
from south to north, terminating at Beaumaris 








Bay, in the tremendous steep of Peumanmawr. 


These mountains are traversed by intervening 
vales and wild romantic passes. Towards the 


south, these vales expand in many instances 
into broad plains, affording scope for the opera- 








successive steps in its rocky bed, which are 
called the upper falls, its waters become addi- 
tionally irritated, and it finally rushes with all 
the impetuosity and impatience of a mountain 
torrent over a shelving rock about forty feet in 
height into the favine below. The rocky 


tions of the agriculturist, and the building of} scenery of the river is very fine. Between the 


towns and villages; towards the north they 
become much narrower, and are traversed by 
impetuous rivers and torrents, according with 
the precipitous and savage character of the 
landscape. These mountain vales abound in 
romantic scenery. Among the lesser vales 
most famed for beauty is that of Festiniog, in 
which a number of streams unite to form a 
little river, which flows peacefully along 








upper and lower falls is a columnar crag, called 
by Welshmen, Hugh Lloyd’s pulpit, because & 
worthy of that name took advantage of this 
impregnable position in the middle of running 
waters, to preach a sermon to the devil! ! ? 





Harsh words are like hailstones in summer, 
which if melted would fertilize the tender 
plants they batter down. 
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THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


“Mrs. Bray told me you wanted an appren- 
tice,” said a woman, in a timid, hesitating 
voice, as she entered the shop of Bellrose, the 
carpenter. She held by the hand a lad not 
over twelve years of age, a mild, gentle-look- 
ing boy, with a fair complexion and clear blue 
eyes. 

“So I do,’’ was bluffly replied. “But I 
hardly think your boy will suit me. He looks 
too delicate for my use. I want a stouter and 
stronger lad.’’ 

“He is not very stout and strong, I know,” 
returned the woman. ‘But, then, he is a very 
good child, and fond of working with tools. 
He will grow stouter and stronger by degrees, 
and as he will be obedient and learn his trade 
"fast, Iam sure you will find him of as much 
use to you as a stronger boy who has not his 
willingness to work.” 

‘How old is he?” 

“He was twelve last May.” 

“Twelve? Most tooyoung. But see here, 
my lad!—do you want to be a carpenter?” 

“Yes, sir,” was timidly answered. 

“Why do you want to be a carpenter?”’ 

“f must learn a trade, and I'd rather be a 
carpenter than any thing else.” 

“You like to work with tools?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But carpenters’ work is very hard work, 
sometimes. I don’t think you are strong 
enough.” 

“I will grow stronger,” replied the boy. 

“I think you’d better send him to school a 
year or two longer,” said Bellrose, addressing 
the lad’s mother. ‘*He is most too young to 
be put out toa trade. ‘I’d rather take him 
in two years from this time than now.”’ 

“But I’m not able to send him to school any 
longer,” returned the mother, sadly. ‘‘I have 
three children besides him, all younger, and 
it’s as much as I can do to get them enough to 
eat and wear. Frederick must go out now, 
and if you are not willing to take him, I must 
look for some other place. Mr. Sampson, the 
cabinet-maker, has promised to take him next 
spring, but I must get him to a trade now.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, I suppose I must 
take him,” said the carpenter. ‘‘When can he 
come?” 
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‘As soon as you want him.” 
“Send him round to-morrow, then. What 


is your name?” 

‘‘Mrs. Marshall.” 

‘And your son’s name is Frederick?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well—you can come to-morrow morn- 
ing, Frederick.” 

The mother retired with her boy, pleased 
that she had succeeded in getting him a place, 
yet sad at the thoughts of his going from 
home, where he had received nothing but 
kindness and affection, to become the uncared- 
for apprentice of a man in whose face there 
was little that attracted, if there was not much 
to repel. But with her, there was no alterna- 
tive. She was a widow with four young 
children, and had no income beyond what 
arose from her own labor. Her husband was 
a clerk in the receipt of a good salary at the 
time of their marriage. He was a man of 
education and taste, and had looked to the pre- 
paration of his children for high and useful 
stations in life as a matter of the first impor- 
tance. As they grew older, and the expense of 
maintaining his family increased, Mr. Marshall 
saw too plainly that his salary as a clerk 
would be inadequate to the support as well as 
education of his children to the extent that he 
wished them to be educated. In the hope of 
greatly increasing his income, he ventured 
into business with a friend who held out tempt- 
ing inducements. By strict economy, he had 
saved a thousand dollars previous to his mar- 
riage, and this still lay in the Savings Bank, 
where he had at first deposited it. Interest 
added, the sum was now thirteen hundred dol- 
lars. The whole of this was ventured in busi- 
ness—the whole lost in the course of two 
years, and Mr. Marshall driven back to a 
clerkship at a lower salary than he had pre- 
viously received. He lived only twelve months 
after this disheartening reverse. When he 
died, he left his widow penniless. 

In this extremity, Mrs. Marshall, like a true 
woman, looked her situation full in the face. 
Her first act was to hire a small house at a 
moderate rent, and remove into it such articles 
of comfort and convenience as she considered 
indispensable. All the rest of her furniture 
she sold, and realized from the sale about two 
hundred dollars. One hundred dollars of this 
she deposited in the Savings Bank, and with 
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the other hundred furnished her front room; beyond what he acquired as an apprentice and 
below as a trimming store, on a small scale.} journeyman. His master had been in fair 
A little sign, indicating that fine sewing, clear; standing as a mechanic and builder of dwell- 
starching, etc., would be done by her, soon;ing houses off the ordinary plan; and from 
brought a small share of custom, both for: heing employed on these for some eight or ten 
work, and the little articles required to keep: years of his life as apprentice and journeyman, 
every woman’s work basket properly furnished. ; Bellrose was able to take and execute contracts 
Gradually, as she obtained more knowledge of} for edifices of a similar wren when he set up 
her business, she was able to withdraw the} for himself. 

hundred dollars that had been laid by it the} Such a man in power as a master, seems to 
Savings Bank, and use it to very good pur-;have a natural dislike to an apprentice of a 
pose in her store. Upon the product of this; quicker turn of mind, but with less physical 
store, and the labor of her hands, Mrs. Mar-} ability. And this feeling, in the case of Frede- 
shall managed to support her little family.;rick, was added to the natural indifference of 
But, in doing so, she was compelled to labor; Bellrose to his apprentices. His other boys 
far beyond her strength. Her eldest boy she; he scolded or beat, as the humor was on him, 
had felt it to be her duty to keep at school as}or asthe offences against him were light or 





long as possible. But, as the other children 
advanced, and taxed the mother’s income more 
heavily every day, until she perceived, with a 
saddened heart, that her stock of goods was 
gradually diminishing without her being able 
to replace it, she came to the reluctant deter- 
mination of putting Frederick out from home. 
For some months she made efforts to get him 
into a store, but none to whom she applied 
were willing to take him, unless she would 
board and clothe him for the first two years. 
This she was not able to do. One or two 
neighbors urged her by all means to give her 
son a good trade, and pointed her to nu- 
merous instances where mechanics had set 
up for themselves and become well off. 
Frederick, himself, showed a fondness for tools, 
and always said that he wanted to be a car-} 
penter. Hearing that Bellrose was in want of 
an apprentice, Mrs. Marshall applied, as has 
been seen, and secured the place. 

The carpenter was a vulgar-minded man, 
who had no kind of feeling for his boys. He 
regarded them with little more consideration 
than he did his jack-planes. They were the’ 
means by which he was able to do work, and 
so were his tools. The tools required sharpen- 
ing te make them efficient in his hands, and 














aggravated; and the impression upon them 
worried him rather than gratified his overbear- 
ing, tyrannical spirit—for neither scoldings 
nor beatings seemed to strike much terror into 
their hearts. But it was different with Frede- 
rick Marshall. He had not been an hour in 
the shop before the carpenter could see the 
blood rush to the lad’s cheeks, and perceive his 
hand tremble as he spoke to him in a sharper 
voice than usual, in the effort to make him un- 
derstand something that was at first not fully 
comprehended. He felt pleasure at this. Why, 
he did not know, nor stop to enquire. It was 
the pleasure that power in an evil-minded 
man causes him to feel over weakness. 

Among the fellow apprentices of Frederick 
were two stout boys, older than himself by 
several years, named John Lamb and William 
Saxton. They were about as good specimens 
of the boy, as their master was of the man. 
From the beginning, they tyranized over 
Frederick, and if the boy’s natural indignation 
at the wrongs practised upon him vented itself 
in remonstrance or angry retort, a cuff on the 
ear, or @ curse and a threat, made him shrink 
into silence. 

The cruel beatings which some of the older 
boys received from their master, frightened 





the boys feeding and clothing; and as the? Frederick terribly, and he strove, with all the 
former was rather less costly than the latter, ; power he had, to avoid such a visitation upon 
he always seemed kinder to and more conside-; himself, by being industrious, prompt, and 
rate of his tools than his boys. obedient in all things. But these availed not. 

Bellrose was a very good workman, and, for} The hand of Bellrose seemed to itch for an ac- 
an ordinary house, a very fair builder. But, ;quaintance with the ears of Frederick; but no 
in him, the physical so very nearly balanced} good excuse offered for striking the lad for full 
the intellectual, that he advanced but little‘ three months after the indentures had been 
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signed which bound him for over eight years 
to a hard and unfeeling master. A worthy 
offence, in the eyes of the carpenter, was at 
length given. 

Like too many younger apprentices, Frede- 
rick was more than half of -his time put to 
domestic uses. He had all the wood for the 
house and kitchen to split; all the water to 
bring; the knives and forks to clean; the 
marketing to carry home; and all the errands 
to ran, for the house as well as the shop. As 
the boy was fond of working with tools, and 
likewise ambitious to learn the use of them, to 
be kept thus away from the bench by menial 
employments, chafed his feelings. Though 
mild in his temper, he had spirit and indepen- 
dence; these caused his feelings often to revolt 
against what he felt to be imposition. One 
day the wife of his master called out to him, 
in the rough way that she generally spoke to 
the boys, just as he was leaving the house, 
after having brought in the market basket— 


“You Fred! Come back here! You are in 
a great hurry to be off! You've got to take 
the baby down to Mrs. Grubb’s.” 

Frederick came back slowly, muttering 
something to himself that Mrs. Bellrose could 
not hear. 

“What's that?” she asked, in a quick, angry 
voice. 

The lad was instantly silent. 

‘What did you say, sir?” asked the insulted 
Mrs. Bellrose. ‘Speak! can’t you? How 
dare you talk back to me?” 

But Frederick stood, with a half frightened, 
half defiant look. 

“What did he say, Kitty?”’ This was asked 
of the cook, who was standing near. 

“Why, he says, ma’am, as how that there 
is nothing in his indentures about carrying 
babies.”” 

“He did? Ha! The impudent wretch!” 

The face of Mrs. Bellrose became as red as 
& piece of flannel, and she would have made 
the ears of the boy quite as red as her own 
face, had she not waived the satisfaction of 
doing so for the higher pleasure of having him 
well flogged by her husband. 

“Go off to the shop, you impertinent fellow! 
and tell your master that I want to see him. 
And d’you hear? come as straight back again 








A boy of less spirit, seeing the inevitable 
consequences that must follow a complaint to 
his master, would have humbly acknowledged 
that he had done wrong, and sought to appease 
the anger of his indignant mistress. But 
Frederick was proud as well as timid, and the 
influence of pride was strong enough to make 
him brave the cruel anger of Bellrose. As 
directed, he went to the shop and told his 
master that Mrs. Bellrose wanted him. 


‘“‘What in the name of sense does she 
want?” said the carpenter, with ill humor, as 
he drew on his coat. “It isn’t half an hour 
since I left the house!” 

When Mrs. Bellrose, in a fever of indigna- 
tion, related to her husband the insuliing lan- 
guage that had been used by Frederick, that 
individual’s anger was blown into a terrible 
flame. 

“You little villain!” he said, catching hold 
of the frightened lad, who came in very soon 
after him, and dragging him up stairs, cuffing 
him all the way. At the bottom of the garret 
stairs he paused, and giving Frederick a vigor- 
ous push, told him to go up and he would be 
with him ina moment. He was as good as 
his word; for in a moment after the frightened 
boy entered the garret his master was by his 
side, holding a large rattan in his hand. 

“Take off your jacket, sir! I'll teach you 
to give your mistress impudence,” said Bell- 
rose. 

Frederick removed his jacket, and let it fall 
at his feet. He was trembling all over like a 
leaf, and his face was as pale as ashes. A pe- 
tition for mercy rose to his lips, but it re- 
mained there unuttered. Pride, or a con- 
sciousness that words would be vain, kept him 
silent. Then came the cruel stripes, falling 
like rain upon his tender back, and leaving 
their purple marks from his shoulders to his 
hips. They were given with a strong, angry 
hand, and were continued until the poor boy 
felt as if he must die under the terrible 
strokes. 

“Now, sir!’’ said the brutal man, as he 
pushed from him the writhing lad, who had 
uttered only a low moan, that answered to 
every cruel blow, ‘‘Now, sir! give your mis- 
tress impudence again! Put on your jacket, 
sir!” raising the rod he still held in his hand 


as your feet will carry you. I'll teach you to} and brandishing it over the boy’s head, ‘‘and 


give me impudence!”’ 


’ be off to the shop in a minute.” 
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The carpenter went down stairs. 


eee 


Frederick 





eee 


A thought of hurting the innocent babe did 


eee 


followed quickly, and was just leaving the} not again cross the boy’s mind. He carried 


house, when his master called after him. 
“Here! stop! Mrs. Bellrose wants you.” 


it gently in his arms to the place where he wag 
directed to go, and then returned to the shop. 


The baby was yet to be carried out. Few} His master greeted him with a dark frown ag 
mothers would have trusted a helpless babe} he came in, and ordered him to do something 


with a boy under such circumstances. But} in an angry voice. 


It was many days before 


the carpenter's wife was not of a very nervous; Bellrose gave the boy a kind word; by a kind 


temperament. 


; 
ite is here meant a word that did not seem 


Frederick waited for half an hour in the} the precursor of a blow. 


kitchen, his back feeling bruised and be- 


From that time, the carpenter seemed to 


numbed. But he suffered far more in mind: have a settled dislike towards Frederick Mar 


than in body. To be beaten like a beast was} 
so degrading in his mind, that he felt as if he 
With this, how-; once before, and to do menial and degrading 


would never look up again. 


shall. He was made to carry out the babe five 
times where he had been required to do it but 


ever, was an indignant emotion, and a desire} offices about the house—degrading for a boy. 


for revenge. 


This continued for nearly two years, when the 


“T'll be a man one of these days,’’ said he } lad’s abilities at his trade made it his master’s 


to himself, ‘“‘and then!” 


The exact thing that he would do when he 
became a man was not determined upon, but 


something by way of retaliation he was re- 
solved todo. While thus brooding over his 
wrongs, he started at the voice of Mrs. Bell- 
rose, who had come near to him, unperceived, 
as if she could read his thoughts. 

“Here,” said that woman, speaking with 
angry emphasis; ‘take the baby over to my 
sister’s. 
or hurt him inany way. If you do, look out!" 

Frederick received the babe in his arms, 
without lifting his eyes to the face of its mo- 
ther. A sudden impulse to do it harm, by 
way of revenge, took hold of his mind. Sul- 
lenly he was turning away, when Mrs. Bell- 
rose said, in a sharp, quick voice— 

“Did you hear me, sir?” 

The boy started, and lifted suddenly his blue 
eyes, that were swimming in tears. Their 
expression had a power over the passionate 
woman that she could not understand. With- 
out replying, Frederick looked at her steadily 
for a few moments. The meaning of his look 
Mrs. Belrose did not understand, but it sub- 
dued her, and made her more than half repent 
having been the means of subjecting the poor 
boy to the cruel chastisement he had just re- 
ceived. 

“Be careful not to hurt the baby,” said she, 
in a gentler tone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Frederick, almost 
involuntarily, touched by the change in the 
woman's voice. 


drudgery. 





Anan 














interest to release him from the galling 
All this was borne by Frederick, 
with but few complaints to his mother. 

The unkindness and oppression of his master 
were not all the lad had to bear. The two 
fellow-apprentices we have named, who were 
older and stronger boys, tyrannized over him 
in various ways. He suffered from them ridi- 
cule, cruel treatment, and wrongs of various 
kinds, often accompanied by blows. These 


And mind that you don’t let him fall, ; his indignant spirit would sometimes cause 


him to resent, but it would have been better 
for him to have borne lesser evils passively, 
than, by resentment, to have them increased 
fourfold. 

Thus passed the unhappy years of the boy's’ 
life until he was eighteen, by which time hard 
labor had given him strength, and a maturing 
mind had ripened into resistance a natural firm- 
ness and hatred of oppression. The two ap- 
prentices, who had practised upon him 90 
many cruel wrongs, were men within a few 
months of their freedom; but manhood had not 
brought with it a sense of justice. They still 
took delight in imposing upon Frederick, whose 
disposition they had warped, and made fretful 
and impatient. Resentful words he had al- 
ways given them in return, and sometimes 
blow for blow; but their physical strength 


greatly predominated over his, and he was, © 


therefore, no match for them, but always re- 
ceived the worst in any contest. , 

One day, about this time, one of these ap- 
prentices, named Saxton, ordered Frederick, in 
a very offensive tone of voice, to hand hima 
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chisel. his. ‘The latter took no notice of the 
order. 

“Did you hear me speak?” said Saxton, in 
an angry, authoritative voice. 

Frederick looked up at him with a frown, 
but made no answer. 

«Hand me that chisel, I say! Don’t you see 
that I can't move from where I stand without 
my work falling to pieces? Hand me a chisel, 
or I will throw this mallet at your head!” 

Frederick did not pay the slightest attention 
to this order, but kept on with his work. 

Angry beyond the power of controlling him- 


. self at the indifference displayed by young Mar- 


shall, Saxton actually threw the mallet he held 
in his hand at the head of his fellow-appren- 
tice. The handle of the mallet grazed the 
temple of Frederick. 

“Jt is well for you that it passed me harm- 
less,” said the latter, in a calm, resolute voice, 
while his lips closed tightly as he finished the 
sentence. 

“Is it? We will try again.” 

And with that, Saxton threw a boxwood 
guage at Frederick, with such violence that, 
striking him in the head, it nearly dashed him 
to the floor. Quick as thought the young man 
hurled back upon his assailant the heavy plane 








Frederick heard this, and cast a grateful 
look towards the journeyman, which the latter 
saw, and returned with a glance of encourage- 
ment. 

The blow which had told with such effect 
upon the head of Saxton, was a severe one. 
His shoulder was severely bruised, and his 
head badly cut. It was ten minutes before he 
was restored to animation, and then he was 
not able to stand. In about half an hour he 
was well enough to walk home, but it was ten 
days before he was able to go to work. 

Many and cruel were the threats given forth 
both in and out of the hearing of young Mar- 
shall, to none of which the latter made any 
reply. These threats were never put into exe- 
cution, however. Saxton had roused the lion 
once, and had no wish again to feel the weight 
of his armed paw. Nor was he the only one 
who was reluctant to kindle up the fire that 
slumbered in the young man’s bosom. Bell- 
rose himself, hard-fisted, brutal tyrant as he 
was, felt that there was in Frederick the eou- 
rage to resist to an extent that he had no wish 
to encounter; and he had sense enough to know 
that, having once been driven to use the power 
within him, he would not shrink from doing so 
again, if pressed to extremity. John Lamb, 





with which he was working. It struck Saxton} or Jack. Lamb, as he was called, the other ap- 
on the side of his head and left shoulder, and} prentice, who had oppressed most shamefully 
knocked him to the floor senseless. Just at} the lad, while he felt that he was too weak to 
that moment, Bellrose entered the shop, and} resist, did not again venture to encroach upon 
seeing the plane leave the hand of Frederick; the rights of Frederick, although he talked 
and strike Saxton a terrible blow, he seized a} yery largely of what he would do if he were 
stout piece of wood, and sprung towards the} in the place of Bill Saxton. 
former, with the intention of knocking ve From that time, the condition of Frederick 
down. But Frederick, who saw the movement, Marshall was no longer one of actual suffering 
snatched up a broadaxe, and brandishing it in ‘ from the cruelties of those around him; and 
both hands, like a tomahawk, warned his mas- yet it had in it much to fret his mind. Bell- 
ter not to approach him, or he would dash out} rose had -never clothed him well. This had 
his brains. There was an unwonted fire in ajways been a source of mortification to him, 
the eye of his apprentice, and a fierce, scowl- as it prevented him from going into such com- 
ing resolution on his brow, that made Bellrose, ; } pany as he liked, on Sundays. He would not 
angry as he was, deem it best not to tempt him } } associate with a class whose garb was too sad 
to put his threat into execution. He, there- | } an index of their depraved characters—he pre- 
fore, threw the piece of wood he had taken up, ; ferred rather to stay at home with his mother. 
to'tiie floor, and turned his attention to Sax-! He would have attended church regularly, but 
ton, who was now in the hands of the other’ his mother could not persuade him to go in his 
apprentices of the shop and the journeymen. ; coarse, ill-fitting garments. She would have 
“Served him right!” muttered one of the lat- ; | bought him a Sunday suit herself, had it been 
ter. “I would have done the same. Flesh/in her power to do so, but it was not. At 
and blood couldn't endure for ever the insults eighteen, Frederick felt still more keenly the 


and oppressions of that fellow.”’ ‘ want of such clothing as would enable him to 
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go into respectable society. But, in his slop- ; their minds, they appear to. forget that boys 
made roundabout, coarse, blue cassinet panta- {have memories, and that the wrongs suffered 
loons, and rough shoes, he could only venture }in-boyhood are remembered vividly in man’s 
forth early on Sunday morning to go to his; estate, even though the wish to retaliate has 
mother’s house, and return towards ten o’clock ‘in most cases, departed. 

at night to the dwelling of his master. The; Ten years from the day Frederick Marshall 
food which was spread before him and his fel- {stepped forth from the shop of his unfeeling 
low apprencices was of the coarsest kind, {master a free man, he was known as the most 
badly cooked, and often unpalatable, even} skilful architect in the city where he was 
where hard work made hunger a sweetness. { raised, and was engaged in the erection of some 
In the shop, or at the building, he was over- of the costliest edifices with which it is adorn- 
worked; and at home, when work was done, ed. Steadily as he had gone up had his old 
there was no place where he could sit down in master, Bellrose, the carpenter, gone down, 
quiet, except the kitchen or garret. until, from being a master-builder, he was re- 

Notwithstanding all these disagreeable {duced to the condition of a mere jobber and 
things, and the absence of all chances for im-{ box-maker. Nor was this the worst feature 
proving and elevating himself, Frederick looked } in his case—he was in debt, and, hard pressed 
upward instead of downward. His brutal as-{ by his creditors, one of whom, more urgent 
sociates in the shop and garret could not bru- {than the rest, had seized upon the little lum- 
talize him. There was power within him, a} ber that was in his shop, all his tools, except 
power like that residing in a compressed spiral | a single chest, and the furniture in his dwell- 
spring, and the moment pressure was removed | ing, which were all advertised to be sold at 
he must rise. : sheriff's sale in about a week. 

During the last three years of the young; This was the state of things when Bellrose 
man’s apprenticeship, he applied himself, at; shut up his shop one evening, and went home 
every leisure moment, to the acquirement of with a gloomy brow. He was pretty well ad- 
all the information in architecture within his | vanced in years, and all his children were off 
reach. He studied drawing at night, in the | of his hands except one boy, about thirteen 
garret, while the other boys were in the street, ‘years of age, the youngest and the one most 

| 
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and sketched plans of buildings that surprised } ‘loved by both father and mother. All the 
his fellow-apprentices, by their correctness of; other boys had learned or were learning trades. 
proportion and beauty of design. For Edwin, the youngest, they looked for 


At last, Frederick Marshall was free from } something better. Him they intended to edu- ° 


the slavery to which he had been subjected for;cate for one of the professions, and, as he 
more than eight years. A slight misunder- showed great fondness for learning, their ambi- 
standing occurred between him and Mr. Bell-' ; tion to see him rise in the world, by means of 
rose two weeks before his twenty-first birth- ‘a liberal education, was laudable. 
day, which was made the ground of a refusal; The wife of Bellrose was not ignorant of the 
by his master to give him the freedom suit of} position of affairs. She knew that all they 
clothes to which he was entitled by his inden-' had was in the hands of the sheriff; and she 
tures. Some advised him to sue for them, bet also knew that her husband had, thus far, tried 
he said— in vain to get some friend to aid him in his ex- 
“No: I am done with him; and I wish never ; ‘tremity.. Anxiously did she look in his face, 
again to cross his path. This is but a small as he entered his house on that evening, but 
wrong to the many I have received from his} there was no light there. All was still gloomy. 
hands. It has been wrong and oppression; «(an nothing be done, husband?” she said, 
from the first.” when they were alone, after tea. ‘Will no 
It never seems to occur to persons like Bell-! sae go your security, and thus save our 
rose that boys, in the course of a few years, | goods?” 
become men, take their places as men in the} «[ have asked two or three since morning, 
world, and have to be met, dealt with, and | ; but nobody is willing to risk anything for me. 
treated as men, in every way equal and often | | As I am known to be heavily in debt, I cannot 
their superiors. If such thoughts do ever cross ' blame people for being cautious.” 
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“Won't the man who has sued wait longer?” ; ‘he had, perhaps, too abruptly introduced the 

“No. I have seen him, and begged him to} { subject of his visit. 
give me more time. But he is as hard asiron.; ‘“Yes—a good many, ” replied Belrose, sadly. 
He will not bend an inch. Ah, me! man is}‘I have lost all, and more than all I ever 
hard and cruel to his fellow!” made.”’ 

As Bellrose said this, the image of Frederick; ‘It pains me to hear you say so. But we 
Marshall came up suddenly before him, and, ; should never despond.” 
with the recollection of his old apprentice,; ‘‘A young man need not despond; but when 
came also the recollections of his own hardness '@ man reaches my age, and the tide of fortune 
and cruelty towards him whena boy. A flush sets against him, he has a small chance of 
of shame burned on his cheeks. making headway. I have but little hope in 

“Don’t you think Frederick Marshall would the future, Frederick.” 
assist you?” suggested the wife. «He's getting ; “Do not say so. I trust you will have many 
well off, it is said.”’ ‘ prosperous gales yet.” 

“No!”? was the quick, stern answer, and} But Bellrose shook his head. 

Bellrose shook his head almost shudderingly.; ‘Who is pressing you so hard at this time?” 
“T would see all lost rather than go to Aim!’’ ; Marshall asked, after a silence of some time. 

His wife sighed deeply. “Parker,” was the brief reply. 

Before either spoke again, there came a; ‘‘The hardware dealer?” 
knock at the door, anda few moments after-; ‘‘Yes.” 
wards a well-dressed man entered, and bowed; ‘A man as hard as his own wares.” 
respectfully. They knew him in an instant.; ‘Yes. He has an iron heart.” 

It was he of whom they had just been speak-; ‘How much is his claim?” 

ing. Marshall advanced toward his old mas-; ‘Three hundred dollars.” 

ter, and extended his hand with a cheerful; ‘Are any others pressing you?’’ 

smile, and then shook the hand of Mrs. Bell-; ‘‘Whatever he leaves will be snapped up 
rose quite cordially. He had not seen the lat- {eagerly enough. There is no chance for me, 
ter for ten years. Frederick.” 

In spite of the frankness and warmth of; ‘‘Don’t say that. There is a chance for you, 
manner with which Marshall treated them, yet. I'll tell you what I will do. I will buy 
Bellrose and his wife felt constrained and con- } ;out your shop, lumber and furniture, and pay 
science-stricken. The past came up before’ you for them as much as you owe Parker, so 
their minds too vividly. Bellrose remembered as to release them from his claim. As all will 
the cruel stripes, for light causes, that he had | then be mine by right of purchase, no one else 
too often laid upon the shrinking boy, and the can touch them. Of course, I will leave you 
injustice with which he had treated him from ;in fall possession, and you can repay me 
the first to the last; the memory of his wife ; whenever it is convenient.” 
was also prolific of scenes and incidents that ’ The old man rose quickly from his seat, and 
she would have given much to have blotted out ‘grasping the hand of Marshall, said, with a 
at that moment. ‘trembling voice— 

“T was very sorry to learn to-day, for the: ‘Frederick, I did not deserve this of you. 
first time, Mr. Bellrose, that you were in some’ When our positions were reversed—when 
trouble,” said Marshall. «If I can aid you in} I——” 
any way, it will give me real pleasure to do; ‘‘Let the past sleep, Mr. Bellrose!” replied 
80.” :Marshall, interrupting him; ‘‘it can do no 

This came so unexpectedly, that Bellrose “good to recall acts which we now wish were 
was unable to make anyreply. He felt it as a different. I have no feelings towards you but 
keen rebuke, and would have firmly declined : ‘ those of kindness, as you must believe when I 
the services so timely proffered, had not a: ‘tell you that 1 am here to offer my aid two 
thought of his wife and son pressed itself into hours after I learned that you were in diffi- 
his mind. ‘culties. And I do it for a sincere desi, . to 

“You have met with a good many losses, I ‘render you a service.” 
understand,” resumed Marshall, feeling that: Bellrose was completely unmanned by 
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generous spirit of his old apprentice. He ac- | wronged and ill-treated when they had him in 
cepted the proffered aid, glagly. Nor was this; their power. 
the only obligation under which Marshall laid ; Marshall was as kind towards his old fellow 
him. He threw a great deal of work in his} apprentices as he had been towards his old 
way, and, in fact, set the old man on his feet master. He gave them work and the best of 
again, where he stood as firm and even firmer ; wages as long as they desired it. 
than before. All his debts were in time paid; Thus we see how the position of the boy and 
off, and he was able to give his youngest boy {the man changes in a few years, and how 
the liberal education he so much desired him ‘short a time it takes to elevate, it may be, the 
to have. : ‘one far above the other. The recollection of 
A few months after Marshall had brought to ‘this alone, if no better feelings prompt the 
his old master such timely relief, two rough-‘ heart to kindness and consideration, should 
looking men came into a building which he was make those who have children in their power 
engaged in erecting, and enquired if they }as apprentices or domestics, treat them with 
could see him. There was something familiar justice and humanity. All who do not, may 
in their faces, but he could not remember their; be very sure that a day will come when their 


names nor where he had seen them.”’ , cheeks will burn in the presence of those who 
«You don’t recollect us,” said one of them, ‘once shrunk from their frown, or writhed be- 
with a foolish expression of countenance. ‘neath their cruel hand. Whoever sows wrong, 


“I remember your faces very well,” replied | will surely reap retribution. It will come 
Marshall, “but I really cannot recall your ‘sooner or later in a plentiful harvest. If not 


names.” ‘in a retaliation of wrong, yet in words and 
“Don’t recollect your old fellow appren-; deeds that will be as cvals of fire upon the 
tices?” ‘head 





“Why, John! William! Is it possible!” ex-; 
claimed Marshall, grasping with cordiality the; THOUGHTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
hands of Saxton me komik “I did not know; 1.6 you be ever 80 pure, you cannot asso- 
that = nN ie east ba ‘ciate with bad companions without falling 

«We havn n for the last five years, un-;; : F : : 
til within the last two weeks,” said Saxton. eedinadebauia waist wont 
“We both went out to Charleston, a long time | . 159 without carrying away a taint of it. 
ago, with our families, where we had the offer | So Staten te i ted 
of higher wages. But living was so high in} poten gee 


‘interview, but after that they are exhausted, 


pepraion, waditny damnses Sten: far eae ‘and run out; on a second meeting we shall find 


selves. Latterly everything has been so dull : : 
that we pore get foes over half our time, | them very fist and a like hand or- 
and now we have come back to the old place, ow sa have et all their tunes. 

and it’s dull here, too. We've tried all the’ /Right in one thing becomes preliminary to- 


shops, but can’t get in, and have at last came Wards right in everything; the transition is not 
to see.if you don’t want a couple of good; distant from the feeling which tells us that we 
hands.” ‘should do harm to no man, to that which tells 
“Why didn’t you come to me at first? I ‘us that we should do good to all men. 
could have made room for you,” replied Mar- Instead of saying things to make people stare 
shall. ‘and wonder, say what will withhold them 
Both the men cast their eyes to ‘the floor, hereafter from wondering and staring. This 
and Saxton made an evasive reply, the mean- : is philosophy: to make remote things-tangible, 
ing of which was clear enough to Marshall. ' common things extensively useful, useful things 
The recollection of their cruelty and meanness | eXtensively common, and to leave the least ne- 
towards him when nares nin ipeletilly a the last. fs have always a@ sus 
nt in their minds, a) is had kept them ‘ picion of sonorous sentences. 
cate But the pressing necessity of thei cir- | ‘ Good-nature, like the bee, collects sweetness 
cumstances, both with families on their hands, | from every herb. Ill-nature, like the spider, 
drove them at last to apply to one whom they sucks poison from honeyed flowers. 
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THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCY. 





This beautiful and magnificent waterfall is 
situated on a river of the same name, which 
descends by this cataract into the St. Law- 
rence, about seven miles below Quebec. These 
falls are about 300 feet distant from the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers, and may be distinctly 
seen from the St. Lawrence. The banks of 


' the river Montmorency are perfectly perpen- 


dicular both below and above the falls, and 
are composed of a soft stone, resembling in } 
color and texture the stone which is brought ; 
from the Connecticut river, and which is so 
machesteemed. The softness of the rock and } 
the rapidity of the current have produced the ; 
most perfect regularity in the banks, which 





rior to those of Niagara in point of grandeur 
and sublimity, certainly rival them in beauty 
and excel them in height. By tourisis they 
have been long celebrated for their picturesque 
scenery. They have been frequently sketched, 
and will still continue to furnish a subj-ct for 
the pencil of the artist, and a theme for ad- 
miring poets, and the traveller who comes to 


‘this part of America, if he be a lover of nature, 


will never fail to visit them. 

The river Montmorency is memorable in Ca- 
nadian history, as associated with the military 
: proceedings of the French and English armies. 
‘It was here that General Wolfe was repulsed 
by Montcalm, the French commander-in-chief. 


are nearly as smooth as though they had been ;In attempting to cross the Montmorency, a 
chiselled and polished by art. Although the ; ‘little above these falls, he was driven back 


average width of the Montmorency is not more 
than 150 feet, yet such is the rapidity of its; 


with the loss of 500 men and many brave offi- 
cers. General Wolfe was so much mortified 


current that an immense body of water is pre-;} by this defeat, that it brought on a fever, and 


cipitated over these falls. 


‘his anxiety to retrieve his reverses, and sustain 


About fifty feet above the perpendicular ; the military superiority of the British arms, 


cascade, the water begins to tumble over rocks ; 
at about an angle of 45 degrees, until it arrives | 


at the great leap, when it falls inone unbroken | 


sheet to the bottom. These falls can be mea- 


sured with a much greater amount of accuracy 
than those of Niagara. The height of the 
perpendicular fall has been distinctly measured, 


' doubtless strung his mind up to that pitch of 
‘excitement and determination which prompted 
him to the display of such wonderful coolness, 
bravery and heroism at Quebec. 





Boasting seldom or never accompanies a 
sense of real power. When men feel that they 


and is ascertained to be about 240 feet. There-}can express themselves by deeds, they do not 
fore, the falls of Montmorency, although infe- often care to do so by words. 
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PRAYER FOR THE ABSENT. 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


Father, be with them while the wings of night 
Brood o’er our human hearts like sorrow’s 
pall; 
While life speeds on its hushed, mysterious 
flight; 
Father, be with them all. 
Sisters and brothers, that beside the hearth, 
Or round the cradle of my childhood trod, 
All gone, all scattered o’er the worn old earth, 
Or ’neath the churchyard sod; 
Where’er they wander from their home of birth, 
Oh! shield them well, my God. 


Dearer than life thou givest the household blest, 

a cares and joys fill up the thronged to- 
ay, 

Cheating the spirit of its fond unrest 
O’er dear ones far away; 

Of those whose love my infant fireside knew, 
Not one is near my joys and griefs to share, 

But memory seeketh, like the falling dew, 
Night’s loosening bond of care; 

Then for the fond ones that beside me grew, 
Upsprings the heartfelt prayer. 


Young forms are round me as in days gone by, 
Sweet tones recall the tones I hear no more; 

And love looks on me from a laughing eye, 
Like one I loved of yore. 

Fainting lest my frail hand point not to heaven, 
Hourly for these, to thee, my God, I pray, 
While the loved household to my childhood 

given 
O’er earth forgotten stray, 
But, like tired doves that homeward troop at 
even, 
They claim the closing day. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1854. 





THE SERENADE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
‘‘What sounds so sweet awake me? 

What fills me with delight? 
Oh! mother, look! who sings thus 
So sweetly through the night?” 


‘J hear not, child, I see not; 
Oh! sleep thou softly on! 
Comes now to serenade thee, 
Thou poor sick maiden, none!’? 


“It is not earthly music 
That fills me with delight; 
I hear the angels call me: 
Oh! mother dear—good night!”? 
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A COW IN MY BOX. 


Webster’s Dictionary has at least one advan- 
tage over others; there is more overcoming of 
the difference between sight and sound to the 
reader—a great advantage to any person, but 
an essential relief to foreigners learning our 
language. Surely there are enough words in 
our language that cannot be changed in their 
pronunciation, without perpetuating the num- 
ber of those that can be changed, and changed 
for the better. 

At a collegiate exhibition, some years ago, 
the following story was told, in illustration of 
the difficulty which a foreigner encounters in 
learning to pronounce the English language, 
whose orthography is so much at variance 
with its elementary sounds: 

“The gentleman said, that the first time he 
ever visited London, he caught cold on the 
passage. He had studied English at the 
French University, and made about as much 
progress in giving correct sounds to the words 
as a green Yankee might be supposed to do in 
the French tongue, with nothing but a diction- 
ary fora guide. Some things he knew, and 
some things he didn’t know; one thing he 
knew, however, and that was, that he needed 


} @ physician to cure his cold. 


“Accordingly he sent for a physician; and. 
wishing to show Dr. John Bull how well he 
could talk English, he took a dictionary, and 
found that ‘toux’ was ‘cough’ in the latter 
tongue. ‘ 

«¢ «Q-0-u-g-h!’ spelled the Frenchman: ‘how 
they say that?—eh? Oh, I have him!— 
P-1-0-u-g-h is plow, and c-o-u-g-h is cow; ah, 
I have a cow!” 

“The doctor entered, and began to feel his 
pulse. and so found that all was right. 

«« <T aves no troubles dere,’ said the French- 
man; ‘I aves got de cow!” 

“<¢Well, I am not a cow-doctor,’ said the 
surgeon, indignantly; ‘why do you send to me 
to visit your cow?’ 

« «But you shall not understand me!’ said 
the disconcerted Frenchman; ‘here is my cow 
—here!’ and he thumped his breast in despera- 
tion that he could not be comprehended. 

‘The doctor shook his head, as though he 
thought him demented. 

“The Frenchman again had recourse to his 
dictionary; thinking that if he could get the 
precise locality of his ‘cow,’ the doctor could 
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not fail to understand him. Accordingly, he} They have nothing invested on those subjects, 
looked for the ‘chest,’ and found the definition } they expect the minister to be bold and ortho- 
to be ‘a box;’ then shouting as loud as a;dox. But if he wants respectable merchants to 





Frenchman always does when excited, he ex- | pay ample pew rents, let him not vulgarize the 


claimed: 

« ¢Now you understands?—eh? I got a cow 
in my box?’ 

“The doctor burst into a roar of laughter, 
and the poor Frenchman almost died of cha- 

n. 
ye en the Frenchman told the story, the 
audience were perfectly convulsed; and they 
roared again when he added— 

‘If you can do anything for my ‘cow,’ it 
will be great thing!’ ”’ 





POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher thinks the Clergy 
in these days are favored with entirely too 
much advice from publicans, the press, and 
others, as to what they ought and ought not 
to preach. For instance: 

“Our wonder is not that ministers do not 

preach better, but that they preach at all. A 
diffident young man, (and all young men are 
diffident,) with a subtle conscience balanced, 
like scales in a mint, on so fine an edge, that a 
mote will turn it, how shall he ever know his 
own mind, amidst advice that is not only so 
multitudinous in items, but so conflicting and 
contradictory? Our impression is that a 
young minister should put cotton into his ears, 
not into his conscience. Then, in the exercise 
of common sense, preach in such a way, as, in 
his circumstances, will do the work for which 
preaching was instituted. * * * * 

‘““We have no doubt that a rigorous landlord, 
having sharked it all the week, screwing and 
gtiping among his tenants, would be ,better 
pleased on Sunday, to doze through an able 
Gospel sermon on Divine mysteries, than to be 
kept awake by a practical sermon that, among 
other things, set forth the duties of a Ohristian 
landlord. A broker who has gambled on a 
magnificent scale all the week, does not go to 
church to have his practical swindling analyzed 
and measured by the ‘New Testament’ spirit. 
A merchant, whose last bale of smuggled goods 
was safely stored on Saturday night, and his 
brother merchant, who, on that same day, 
swore a false invoice through the Custom 








pulpit by introducing commercial questions. 
A rich Christian brother owns largely in a dis- 
tillery, and is clamorous against letting down 
the pulpit to the vulgarity of temperance ser- 
mons. Another man buys tax-titles, and 
noses about all the week to see who can be 
slipped out of a neglected lot. A mechanic 
that plies his craft with the unscrupulous ap- 
pliance of every means that will win, he, too, 
wants ‘doctrine’ on the Sabbath, not these 
secular questions. Men wish two departments 
in life; the secular and the religious. Between 
them a high wall and opaque, is to be built. 
They wish to do just what they please for six 
long days. Then stepping the other side of 
the wall, they wish the minister to assuage 
their fears, to comfort their conscience, and 
furnish them a clear ticket and insurance for 
heaven. By such a shrewd management, our 
modern financiers are determined to show that 
a Christian can serve two masters, both God 
and mammon, at the same time.” 





THE RETINA. 


This is a thin coat on which everything we 
look at is painted by the light with a wonder- 
ful clearness and accuracy. It is connected 
with the optic nerve, which is the messenger 
between the world outside and the brain inside, 
Beside many other parts which make up the 
machinery of the eye, there are muscles which 
are so placed, and are so obedient, that as 
quick as thought, you can pull one cord and 
the eye will turn to the right, or pull another 
and the eye will turn to the left, or up or 
down, or round, while one steadies and regu- 
lates the motion of the rest. 

But the retina is the strangest picture gal- 
lery in the world. All the great galleries, and 
all the splendid paintings that have ever been 
seen, are nothing to it. If you stand on top of 
a high mountain and can look around you 
thirty, or forty, or fifty miles, all that great 


picture is painted by the light on the retina, 


with all the colors, and shapes, and sizes, more 
correctly than could even be done by any art 
of man. This great picture is painted with a 


House—they go to the church to hear a ser- | finer pencil than any painter ever used. All 


mon on faith, on angels, on the resurrection.— 


the landscape, with hills, valleys, towns, 
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rivers, and sky, is painted on this delicate | laugh echoes far over woodland, and meadow, 
canvas only half an inch in diameter. There} as she brushes the crystal dew from her tresses, 
was in the Crystal Palace a gold dollar, ogee and commences her morning labors; yesterday 
which the Lord’s Prayer was engraved on one} she had intelligence from the absent one; and 
side, and another curiosity of engraving in the} in those warm expressions of endearment 
shape of a merchant’s business card, consisting ) hope has gathered something glad and joyous. 
of several lines of writing, all in a space which } View also that tall, manly youth, bending with 
the head of a good sized pin would cover. But) eagerness over his task, while the clock chimes 
this is nothing in comparison with painting} the hours of ten, twelve, one, two! now, with 
such a picture as may be seen from the spire ;@ smile he closes the book, for hope has just 
of Trinity Church, New York, in a space only} pressed her bright wings against some happy 
as large as a sixpence. ; thought, and whispered of a future crowned 
This is proved by actual experiment with with fame, power, and wealth—no wonder then, 
the eye of some large animal, say an ox. By } that the bookisclosed with asmile, and thelong- 
taking the two outside coats off from the back | needed repose sought. See that one, upon whose 
part of the eye, so as to leave the retina ex- ‘head is gathered the frosts of age—as the sun 
posed, you have an opportunity of seeing any ) steals through the latticed window, and falls 
object which is reflected upon it. Now close} ) upon the Sacred Page; its golden radiance 
the shutters of the room, and set the eye in a} seems to point to hopes beyond—hopes more 
hole prepared for the purpose, looking out, and) pure, more lasting, than: those of the toil-worn 
the light will paint everything in reach of the} laborer, the blushing maiden, or the ambitious 
eye on the retina, the same as though the ani- ; student—because they reach from the ever- 
mal were alive. Houses, trees, men walking, } changing scenes of earth to Heaven. 
and everything outside, will be painted in the 








small space, and upside down. The optic nerve | LITTLE ACELIE. 
sets them right again by the time they get to) — 
the brain.— Wm.’ Oland Bourne. } | Bright i is the morning; the wild birds are singing 
; Carols of melody in the blue air; 
HOPE. Yet I hear not the voice of the merry child, 
) ringing 
BY LAURA A. MACK. In silvery tones of joyousness, there. 


} Gay little Acelie gives me no greeting; 
See that toil-worn man—look st his broad, ; Dear little Acelie, thou must be sleeping. 


hard hand, and soiled garments, as he bends) 
low at his work; but now suddenly his features ' ; It meeteth me not, the eye that beams brightly; 
\ expand with a smile, and to his movements is} - _ a ans i a “~ lightl ” 
imparted a quickness and elasticity, that were} ~°™7°® DO* The Innocent, Hounding Ys 
Listening, I hear not her step in the hall. 
not visible a few moments before; why this’ ' Gav little Aceli tj 
change? Hope has rustled her bright wings} “*” little Acelie gives me no greeting; 
é P 8 8 Dear little Acelie, thou must be sleeping. 
as she flew past, and bade him look up! for ‘ , 
; On her pale brow lie the ringlets all flaxen; 


to-night he’s to receive a deed, which will se-} : ; 
cure to him that little cottage by the hill-side, | } Her ae part not with the breath of the 
| 


ape thet college’ SEO ar are tite al-) ) Crossed are the hands so tiny and waxen, 

ways soumad t took yp And suite, where the And the dainty shroud-folds her light form 
little rivulet runs laughing by; in which the} edit, 

birds moisten their tiny throats, to pour for th} Hushed in repose is the voice of her greeting; 
their richest strains of melody—yes, that cot-} Biest little Acelie, yes, thou art sleeping. 

tage whooe every nook and corer is saored, iB Break not your heart, oh! mother, oh! father; ; 
around whose hearth-stone, little prattlers; Angels’ delights now your loved one employ 
come every morn and eve, to clasp their soft; In the green fold, where the tender lambs gather 
arms around that toil-worn man, and lisp | Round the Good Shepherd, with innocent joy, 
with the pure accents of childhood, father!) Waits little Acelie there, with her greeting; 
father! Do you see that maiden upon whose ; Heaven is prepared for the place of our meet- 
cheek, the rose blushes—whose glad joyous } ing. E, B. H. 
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FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


EGGS. 

To Bow Eces.—Put a pint of water into a 
small pan; when boiling, put two eggs in, and 
boil according to size—from two and a half to 
four minutes. Fresh-laid eggs will not take so 
long, and if only just set, are excellent for 
clearing the voice. 

To boil them for toast, they require six 
minutes; take them out, throw them in cold 
water, remove the shell, and cut them into 
slices; put them on the buttered toast, a little 
pepper and salt, and serve. These are excel- 
lent with a little ketchup put on the eggs, 
then bread-crumbed, salamandered over, and 
serve. 

Baxep Eccs.—Put half an ounce of butter 
into a small tin pan; break four eggs in it, 
keeping the yolks whole, throw a little pepper 
and bits of butter and salt over; put in the 
oven, or before the fire, till set, and serve. 
They will take about six minutes doing. 

Poacuep Eces.—Put in a small pan half a 
pint of water, half a teaspoonful of salt, three 
of vinegar; when boiling, break carefully in 
the pan two nice eggs, simmer for four minutes, 
or till firm, but not hard; serve either on toast 
or fried bacon, or ham, or spinach, and on any 
minced and seasoned vegetable. 

Mixep Eecs.—Break four eggs into a frying- 
pan, in which you have put two ounces of 
butter, a little salt and pepper; set it on the 
fire, stir round with a wooden spoon very 


quickly, to prevent sticking to the pan; when, 


all set, serve either on toast or dish. Fried 
bacon cut in dice, a little chopped onions, or 
mushrooms, may be added to the above. 

Eces anp Bacon.—Out some bacon very 
thin, put into a frying-pan half an ounce of 
butter, or fat, lay the bacon in it; when fried 
on one side, turn over, and break one egg on 
each piece; when the eggs are set, put the 
slice under the bacon, and remove them gently 
into a dish. Ham may be done the same. 

Eces, Convent Fasnion.—Boil four eggs 
for ten minutes, put them in cold water, peel 
and slice thin one onion, put into a frying-pan 
one ounce of butter; when melted, add the 
onion, and fry white, then add a teaspoonsful 
of flour, mix it well, add about half a pint of 
milk, till forming a nice white sauce, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter ditto of 





} 


pepper; when nicely done, add the eggs, cut 
into six pieces each, crossways; toss them up; 
when hot through, serve on toast. 

Eces anpD Savsaces.—Boil four sausages 
for five minutes, when half cold cut them in 
half lengthwayg, put a little butter or fat in 
frying-pan, and put the sausages in and fry 
gently, break four eggs into pan, cook gently, 
and serve. Raw sausages will do as well, 
only keep them whole, and cook slowly. 

OMELETTES OR Fraise.—Where is the man 
or woman cook but says they know how to 
make an omelette, and that to perfection? 
But this is ly the case. It is related of 
Sarah, the Duchess of Marlborough, that no 
one could cook @ fraise, as it was then called, 
for the great duke but herself. 

The great point is, if in an iron pan, it should 
be very clean and free from damp, which some- 
times comes out of the iron when placed on 
the fire. The best plan is to put it on the fire, 
with a little fat, and let’ it get quite hot, or 
until the fat burns; remove it, and wipe it 
clean with a dry cloth, and then you will be 
able to make the omelette to perfection. 

OmeELetTEes.—Break four eggs into a basin, 
add half a teaspoonful of salt and a quarter - 
ditto of pepper, beat them up well with a fork, 
put into the frying-pan one ounce and a half 
of butter, lard, or oil, which put on the fire 
until hot; then pour in the eggs, which keep 
on mixing quick with a spoon until all is de- 
licately set; then let them slip to the edge of 
the pan, laying hold by the handle, and raising 
it slantways, which will give an elongated 
form to the omelette; turn in the edges, let 
it set a moment, and turn it over on to a dish, 
and serve. 

It ought to be a nice yellow color, done to a 
nicety, and as light and delicate as possible. 
It may be served in many ways, but some of 
the following are the most common:—two 
tablespoonsfuls of milk and an ounce of the 
crumb of bread cut in thin slices, may be 
added. ; 

OmeLettes with Herss.—Proceed as above 
adding a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and 
half ditto of chopped onions or, chives, or a 
little eschalot; salt and pepper, and semi-fry 
as above. 

Bacon Ometerrz.—Cut one ounce of bacon 
into small dice, fry in a little fat; when done, 
add the eggs, and proceed as above. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


No. 1. No. 2. 





DRESS BONNETS. 


No. 1—Drawn silk, with a short plume, low on the right side; the cap of fine blonde and flow- 
ers. No. 2—Delicate gauze ribbon; ashell pattern on a foundation of silk. 





Fe CAPE. 


No. 3—Cap of Maltese lace, with bands of narrow black velvet. The trimming is a rich ruban 
Ecossais, with broad black velvet.. The lace comes to a point on the forehead, afid then allows 
the loops of ribbon to fall on the side of the face. Long floating ends fall from the point of the 
cap over the shoulders; these are of plaid ribbon, knotted on the ear with velvet. 


No. 4—A rich lace cape or corsage, to be worn with a low-necked evening dress. 








EMBROIDERY. 




















EMBROIDERY WITH CORD. 


Trace the pattern on tissue paper, sew the paper on the material, and sew the cord or braid 
over the paper. After it is worked, the paper can be picked out. 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 





“Friend Broadbrim,”’ said Zephaniah Strait has gone into thy neighbor’s pantry, and 
lace to his master, a rich Quaker of the city of} stolen therefrom a leg of mutton, and I saw 
Brotherly Love, ‘‘thou canst not eat of that leg | him, and could call him by name, what ought 
of mutton at thy noontide table to-day.” T to do?” 

“And wherefore not?” asked the Quaker. “Pay for the mutton; nothing can be 

“Because the dog that appertaineth to that clearer.” 
son of Belial, whom the world calleth Lawyer! “Know, then, friend Foxcraft, thy dog, even 
Foxcraft, hath come into thy pantry and stolen ‘the beast men denominate Pinch’em, hath 
it—yea, and he hath eaten it up.” ‘stolen from my pantry a leg of mutton, of the 

“Beware, friend Zephaniah, of bearing false ‘just value of four shillings and sixpence, which 
witness against thy neighbor. Art thou sure iT paid for it in the market, this morning.” 
it was friend Foxcraft’s domestic animal?” “Oh! ‘well, then it is my opinion that I 

“Yea, verily, I saw it with my eyes, and it}must pay for it;” and having done so, the 
was Lawyer Foxcraft’s dog; even Pinch’em.” {worthy friend turned to depart. 

“Upon what evil times have we fallen!”: «Tarry yet a little, friend Broadbrim,” cried 
sighed the harmless secretary, as he wended /the lawyer. ‘Of a verity I have yet farther to 
his way to his neighbor’s office. “Friend {say unto thee. Thou owest me nine shillings 
Gripus,”’ said he, ‘‘I want to ask thy opinion.” '—for advice.” 

4J am all attention,” replied the scribe, lay: } “Then, verily, I must pay thee; and it is 
ing down his pen. ‘my opinion I have touched pitch, and been de- 

“Supposing, friend Foxeraft, that my dog’ filed.” 
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Homz Mvsto.—There is plenty of music in 
some of our American city homes, but of home- 
music—music that gives voice to the heart- 
yearnings and home affections of our people— 
bow little is ever heard. So far, with us, the 
cultivation of instrumental music is merely an 
art; and its performance little more than an 
exhibition of skill. The young lady who 
takes her seat at the piano, selects, for the edi- 
fication of her friends, the most difficult, or the 
most fashionable pieces, and simply makes for 
them an exhibition of her ability as a perform- 
er. Are their hearts touched? Does her 
music steal into their spirits like the presence 
of an angel-guest? Isa want of their nature 
supplied? No! The ear may be delighted, in 
the beginning, with a few appreciated harmo- 
nies; but, long ere the bewildering jar of sweet 
sounds is hushed, their minds have wandered 
from the performer; and a sense of relief is 
felt when silenge reigns in the apartment. 

It was not the music for which echo sat lis- 
tening in their hearts. Not the music to 
awaken home affections. Not the music for 
which their spirits made ready to give joyful 
responses. Alas! How little of such music 
have we; and that is so unfashionable, that 
not one fair performer in a hundred will jeo- 
pardize her reputation for taste by venturing 
upon its execution. 

Why is it that the voice of music dies out in 
the American home circle, when the young 
wife assumes her household and maternal du- 
ties? It is because she has only learned music 
as an art, and not loved it for the delight she 
felt in its performance. It is because she has 
been taught in the romantic school—that school 
which is based on the opera, whose music ex- 
presses strong, wild passion, and excites in 
the soul only grand, or tumultuous emotions. 
In this she finds nothing that harmonizes with 
her newly awakened mother’s love, nor with 
the calm, sweet joys, or earnest cares of her 
new life. And so, she turns from the art di- 
vine; and the blessing of music falls not on 
her household. 

Give us, say we, the people, a home-music— 
something that will come to us as we are, and 
must continue to be. As Mr. Giles says— 

Vou. IV.—No. 6. 5 





“Let the theatre have its music; let the camp 
have its music; let the dance-room have its 
music; let the church have its music; but 
let the home and the friendly gathering also 
have their music.” 





BLAckwoop A PLAGIARIST ON GLIDDON AND 
Norr.—In the August number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine is an article on the ‘‘Ethnology of 
Europe,” in which the writer has most un- 
sparingly appropriated, without acknowledg- 
ment, the labors and investigations of Mr. 
Gliddon and Dr. Nott, as published in their 
‘Types of Mankind,” often using their very 
words, though more frequently embodying 
their thoughts in his own language. Mr. 
Gliddon, in a communication to Norton’s Lite- 
rary Gazette, gives quite a number of parallel 
passages from Blackwood and the ‘‘Types,”’ 
which show the plagiarism in the clearest 
light. And, singularly enough, the writer in 
Blackwood, though using the American work 
largely, does not once, we believe, mention the 
existence of so important a publication. 

This unacknowledged use of American lite- 
rary labor by English writers, is very dis- 
graceful to the latter. It is an act of injustice 
of which literary men on this side of the At- 
lantic have had occasion to complain for some 
years past. Of the publication of American 
works, without remuneration to authors, we 
can have nothing to say, for we have long 
enough appropriated the best of English books 
on the same principle. But, when our brain- 
work is taken without acknowledgment, and, 
in many cases sent forth in some slightly mo- 
dified form as the brain-work of an English 
author, we think a word of remonstrance and 
disapproval quite in place. An American 
writer, guilty of similar conduct, would be 
for ever disgraced among his countrymen. 


The third portion of the wire connecting the 
Island of Sardinia with the main land of Africa 
has now been laid down in the sea-bed. The 
telegraphic system of the State of Sardinia is 
now almost complete—so that even its remote 
villages and watering-places are connected 
with the great European system of lightning- 
signals. 
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Boox Pusuisainc.—There are two modes of 
publishing and circulating books in this coun- 
try. One includes the general bookselling 


business—the other is confined to what 4: 


known as subscription sales, and is conducted 
by means of canvassing agents or colporteurs. 
Those engaged in the latter branch of the busi- 
ness rarely, if ever, permit the books they pub- 
lish to be sold in bookstores. Particular cities, 
counties, or sections of country, are assigned 
to certain agents, who have the exclusive right 
to sell their books in these particular localities. 
They do not publish many books, but, by their 
mode of circulation, succeed in selling, year 
after year, large editions of the same books. 
Fortunes have been made, in this way, from 
the sales of a single work. The ‘Cottage 
Bible” may be mentioned as a notable in- 
stance. From the sale of this alone, a very 














large amount of money has been cleared by 
the publisher. So quietly are these agency 
operations carried on, that the public are 
scarcely conscious of the existence of a system 
of publication and sale by which books to the 
value of millions of dollars are distributed an- 
nually. ; 

In this city, we may mention Mr. J. W. 
Bradley, No. 48 North Fourth street, as one of 
our leading subscription publishers. He has 
been engaged in the business only a few years, 
yet in that time he has established a series of 
agencies extending from Maine to Oregon, 
and from Iowa to Louisiana, to all of which he 
is constantly furnishing books, published by 
himself, that, never finding their way into 
bookstores, are sold strictly. on the plan of sub- 
scription. Uniting, as he does, the strictest 
personal integrity with shrewdness, caution, 
and untiring perseverance, Mr. Bradley cannot 
fail to build up most extensive and profitable 
business. He has our best wishes for his 
largest success, for he belongs to the class of 
men who deserve to prosper. 











CrenicaL Eocenrricitizs.—We frequently 
meet in the papers anecdotes of what are 
termed ‘‘clerical eccentricities,” and very sorry 
are we to read them. The calling of a clergy- 
man is the very highest which a man can as- 
sume, and should be by him so regarded. It 
may not have the imposing character of world- 
ly honorg:nay, in the very nature of things it 
is without the pomp and display which attend ; 











worldly offices. But there is a dignity inhe- 
rent in the position of a minister of God—an 
ambassador of Heaven—which should confer 
character upon him who is invested with so 
sacred a calling. To fill it worthily, he who 
holds it should have a deep and continual sense 
of its importance, and of the unworthiness of 
any mortal man tostand forth before his fel- 
low-mortals as their teacher and guide in 
things of the highest import, without continual 
reliance upon Him who has commissioned His 
ambassadors. 

All men are not gifted with great intellect. 
All men cannot be wise or learned. And in 
the ranks of the clergy, as in other callings, 
there must, of necessity, be many who are re- 
markable neither for great natural parts, nor 
for extraordinary acquirements. But among 
these lesser lights are found many of the most 
useful and most highly respected of our 
clergy. A preacher’s great hold. upon his 
people is through their sympathy; and as a 
man of average talent finds the larger number 
in mental and spiritual union with himself, so 
is his influence extended over a wider circle 
than the gifted man controls; particularly if he 
possess what the gifted may lack—to wit, hu- 
mility and earnestness, with a cue regard to 
the sacredness of his position. Brilliant talents 
command a host of admirers—but in practical 
utility those men excel whose names are hardly 
heard or known out of their own congrega- 
tions. 

Genius is erratic: and not being always—we 
had almost said not being often accompanied 
by sound sense, some of our gifted men, in all 
callings— 

Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make even angels weep. 
Few men can afford to trifle—none can do their 
whole duty as preachers of the Gospel if they 
forget the importance, and lose sight of the 
nature of their profession. The very word 
“eccentricity” implies impropriety. Men look 
for gravity and wisdom, for decorum and pro- 
priety in clergymen. Their true sphere is 
bounded by the rule which imposes these 
traits of character. Their orbit is circum- 
scribed by the command, ‘Let every thing be 
done decently and in order.’’ By flying out of 
this sphere they become eccentric, and all 
such eccentricity as diminishes respect is @ 
betrayal of their trust. 
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A thing grotesque is amusing. He has the} several of our State Insane Asylums. We be- 


pest opportunity to make the foolish smile and {speak for his observations a candid attention 
the judicious grieve, who is placed by his pro- ;on the part of our numerous readers:— 

§ fession in a position to which men properly} ‘There is no question that stated religious 
look for sobriety and wisdom. What a manjministrations, in the case of the mentally 
jn ordinary circumstances might do without} affected, exert a remedial influence. The re- 
exciting remark, or even calling notice to his ligious instinct survives the wreck of intellect, 
acts, the clergyman cannot do. The slightest }and this instinct finds its correlative in the or- 
patch of harlequin upon his sables is seen at a{dinary means of grace. It has been my uni- 

. glance, and provokes notice, and in the end} form experience in the past six years of effort 
causes contempt for the man, if not for his}as a clergyman among this interesting class of 
calling. The duties which the clergyman has; my fellow-creatures, that those efforts were ap- 
to perform may not innocently be trifled with. ; preciated, and that the Gospel in its plain and 
The words of instruction, of warning, of en-;simple presentation diverted the thoughts of 
couragement and of wisdom, which he is called} my hearers into new channels by breaking up 
upon to utter, must not be made powerless— } the old train of association. The influence of 
the sacred function must not be burlesqued. ; music, as a collateral branch of our worship, 
Burlesqued it will be, if the clergyman is ec- } has ever been most beneficial. Upon the wings 
centric; and the cause of religion is thus in-3o0f sacred harmony, hundreds of depressed 
jured in the house of its friends. souls appeared to mount into the tranquil and 

It is not difficult to play the fool, as any} serene atmosphere of a restored intellect. The 
man may prove, by trying it. But it is diffi.;expressions of unalloyed gratification which 
cult—it is next to impossible to regain the} meet me as the patients salute me after wor- 
weight which may thus, in a moment, or by a} ship, clearly attest the fact that the message 
single act be thrown away. We would not of salvation is welcomed by those who in the 
have clergymen ascetic, or pompous, or dull, ; providence of God are deprived to a greater or 


or stupidly precise. But if they cannot pre-}less degree of man’s distinguishing endow- 
serve their dignity without falling into regen Fears Surely, to give the wrecked mind if it 
be but an hour of tranquilizing feelings is an 


faults, the error in such a case is at least on 
the right side. It is better to make such a | achievement which an angel might covet to 


mistake than one of an opposite character. } perform.” 


No clergyman, we repeat, should forget his; . > 
dignity. None should desire to be known asa Fast Youne Man.” —This phrase, if _ 
wit or humorist. Still less should any dare to | “derstand it, describes—or rather indicates, 
descend to colloquiaiisms, or amusing antithe- for it can hardly be said to describe anything 

—those of the rising generation who set at de- 


sis or apparent paradox, or unexpected trifling : ? 
in the discourses which he professes to deliver | {#0¢e Old-fashioned notions of prudence, eco- 
as illustrations of the word of God, or expla-;2°™y 8nd prosperity. It isa bad symptom 


“ o : _} when a bad thing or state of things is spoken 
dole ee eT eatte oe 22° of lightly. We are forced to conclude that the 
ing clergymen are the cause of r 
more mischief than any direct assault upon standard of propeeny — ser " oe of honor and 
religion caa be. honesty—is lowered, when dissipation and’ex- 
travagance are treated rather as a good joke 
Tue, Sanative Inrivence or Reticiovs}than as any serious drawback on a young 
Worsnip 1x tHe Case or THs Insanu.—The } man’s character. 
following observations are irom the pen of our} Indeed, we are inclined to fear that there 
respected townsman, the Rev. Edward O.} are too lvose notions prevalent upon the old- 
Jones, who for the past six years has devoted ; fashioned virtues for which ‘fast young men” 
his energies untiringly to the moral ameliora-}are not remarkable. He who should begin 
tion of the insane patients in the Blockley ; life with a determination to observe in good 
Almshouse, with a success which has elicited; faith the maxims which were the guides of the 
the interest of our own community and called ‘old school merchant in his clerkship, would be 
forth expressions of regard from physicians in | pitied by not a few, as “verdant.” Many 
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young men we do think play the hypocrite— 
not as of old counterfeiting virtue, but obtain- 
ing the coveted reputation of ‘fast men,” 
without really indulging in the follies and 
vices which mark that class; and what a piti- 
ful hypocrisy this is, to be sure! 

After all, the young only imitate their el- 
ders. Show and extravagance have been too 
much the fashion for a few years—but have, 
we hope, reached their culminating point, and 
will now diminish. “It has been discovered, 
in some cases by bitter experience, that glare 
and tinsel are not comfort; and that high 
rents, handsome equipages, stylish parties, 
expensive tours, lavish expenditures for amuse- 
ment, and costly offerings to fashion, are bit- 
terly atoned for by the ‘‘bank-note fever,’’ and 
two per cent. per month. Pay-day is a sure 
day, and comes sooner or later; and when it 
comes must be provided for. It is hard to be 
compelled to “foot the bill” when the excite- 
ment of pleasure has passed away, and head- 
ache succeeds hilarity. We can’t all live like 
princes, and it is time that the fact were prac- 
tically acknowledged. 

' The “fall business’’ throughout the country 
has been a disappointment—but probably a 
salutary one. So much money has been lock- 
ed up in expensive investments in real estate, 
or in improvements and enterprises not yet in 
the way of re-embursing the outlay, that the 
channels of trade and exchange have run 
rather dry. The capitalists out of business 
have made a rich harvest by doling out the 
needful to those who were compelled to have 
money at any rate. There is, however, this 
consolation, that the difficulty in the money 
market which has been felt in all our great com- 
mercial martes has been an advantage. It has 
brought « nation to its senses. It has checked 
oveg-trading; and, better than that, it has 
checked extravagance. “Fast’’ middle-aged 
men and seniors have been compelled to re- 
trench. Fast young men will, we hope, go 
out of fashion; or at least be compelled, by the 
force of public opinion, to abate their speed, 
and if they do not fall back quite into what 
bas been called “old fogyism,” to hold wisdom 
and experience in higher respect. 





A Dawnrat Expsarsnos.—The author of 
‘Memories of a Grandmother” relates the fol- 
lowing early experience:—Dr, Holmes, the 





village dentist, was a kind man, with & good 
heart—the strength of which passed mainly — 
into his knees; for no ether of modern times 
could have effected such utter annihilation of 

soul and body as did the iron tenure of these 
same joints. As I passed into his room, I en- 
tered a Paradise of rest; becatse the tooth 
ceased to ache the moment the instruments of 
torture were drawn forth. These came from q 
pigeon-hole in the desk, where he kept histo. 
bacco, iron spectacle-case, bills of lading for 
mackerel, &c.; having also a set of shark’g 
teeth, that looked particularly white, ge. 
me to wonder if they ever ached. Appalling, — 
indeed, was the sight. Judging from the first 
sensation, one of his instruments seemed very 
like a small wheel running along the jew, to — 
upset in my brain; and my distinct memory — 


a blood-red handkerchief was wound around a Z 
handle to something designed for an awful © 
execution somewhere. The artist seated him- 


self in a chair, requesting me to “take the 7 


floor” with my back to him, placing my head © 
on his lap. Picture to yourself, gentle reader, ~ 
the “divine” original of the portrait in this ~ 
position; and then, if you have seen plates res 
presenting Chinese torture, or the gymnastics 
of the Japanese, you will discover a striking — 
resemblance. Chloroform in this day is hum ~ 
bug compared to the effect of that hold upon ~ 
my head by his iron knees. It was the knee ~ 
plus-ultra of capital punishment. The phi- “% 
losophy of this performance was to the effect — 
that the crashing in of the temples overpowered 
the sensation of the crushing out of the tooth. 


Exoravinas.—We give another choice Steél 
Engraving in this number, and also one of the 
Colored Engravings—a series of which will be 
offered during the next year. In addition to the 
more beautiful typography which will mark the 
new volume of the Home Magazine, we shall fl- 
lustrate with even more liberality than hereto- 
fore. Among the illustrations to be introduced, 
will be a great variety of Needle-work Patterns 
for our lady readers, with other designs of in- 
terest and use to our fairfriends, Arrangements 
having been made for Engravings of the latest 
Styles of Dress; these will be regularly intro- 
duced, Ina word, no pains or expense, within 
the limits of our ability, will be spared, to make 
the Home Magazine one of the most desirable 
| periodicals for home reference, as well as home 


(reading, issued in this country, 








records a mingled odor of fish and tobacco, ag ~ 








